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ABSTRACT 



This paper reports on a study that systematically analyzes 
the hundreds of collective-bargaining agreements for school districts in the 
state of Michigan. It examines collective bargaining's impact on Michigan's 
public education and makes recommendations that school boards should 
incorporate into their union contracts to improve their ability to deliver 
quality education to students. Part I provides a background to collective 
bargaining in Michigan: its history, the laws that have shaped and are 
shaping it, especially Public Act 112 of 1994, and the challenges it presents 
to school board members, parents, taxpayers, teachers, and students. 
Recommendations to school boards on what to bargain and what not to bargain 
are also included. Part II analyzes collective-bargaining agreements, 
obtained using the Freedom of Information Act, from each of Michigan's 583 
school districts, identifies 8 key provisions that commonly hinder the 
educational process, and makes recommendations on how school boards can best 
improve their ability to provide the best education. Part II also reviews 
seven court rulings on collective-bargaining agreement issues and advises 
school districts on how to avoid contract provisions that might expose them 
to costly legal and financial penalties resulting from employee lawsuits. 
Employees' workplace rights are also explained, while demonstrating the 
school district's role in protecting those rights. Appendixes include Health 
Care Options for School Districts, Select Data from 583 Michigan K-12 
Collective Bargaining Agreements, and Michigan School Financial Data. 
(Contains 122 references.) (DFR) 
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Collective Bargaining: 

Bringing Education to the Table 

Foreword 

Parents, teachers, and administrators share widespread dissatisfaction with public school 
education. Many place the blame for poor education on a lack of parental involvement, 
insufficient funds, poor teacher preparation, and so on. Few have focused on a major contributing 
factor to this failure: unionized teachers and collective bargaining. 

The collective bargaining process both at and away from the negotiating table has a great 
impact on the cost of education and the ability of school boards — the elected bodies responsible 
for each community’s K-12 education — to educate and provide support services to students. 

From the 1964 inception of public sector collective bargaining to the present, local 
boards of education have often been ill-equipped to deal with this crucial process. Whether 
through a lack of understanding of finance, confusion over the nuances of contract language, or 
ignorance of the high-pressure strategies and tactics used by public employee unions, school 
board members have found themselves besieged by union demands, the consequences of which 
they often do not fully understand. 

Teachers — except for those trained by the unions themselves — also have little 
understanding of the process and typically rely on union leadership for information during 
bargaining. Citizens who support the school system financially and whose children are educated 
there are often confused and, at times, misled by contract negotiation rhetoric. 

As a result, local boards of education frequently agree to terms and conditions of 
employment that are not in the best interests of students in order to avoid criticism, achieve “labor 
peace,” or simply “to get a contract” regardless of the long-term effect. 

The potent effect of illegal teacher strikes, which school boards were unable to 
effectively counteract, finally compelled the legislature to enact Public Act 112 of 1994, which 
now assesses financial penalties for illegal strikes. There has not been a strike since. 

But absence of strikes does not eliminate or even reduce the need for school boards and 
teachers to understand collective bargaining’s effect on educational quality. This study will help 
them as well as parents, administrators, and other decision makers to understand and improve the 
collective bargaining process that impacts Michigan’s public schools. 

Nothing less than the education of our children is at stake. 
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Collective Bargaining: 
Bringing Education to the Table 

Analysis of 583 Michigan School Labor Contracts and Recommended 
Improvements to Help Teachers, Schools, and Students 

by La Rae G. Munk, J. D. 

Executive Summary 

The words “education reform” are frequently seen and heard on the editorial pages and 
airwaves of Michigan’s news media. Mirroring a national discontent with student performance in 
the public school system, Michigan citizens have begun a discussion over the issues that affect the 
quality of their children’s education. These issues are many and complex, but one issue that is 
rarely mentioned or even considered in any discussion about education reform is public employee 
union collective bargaining. 

This Mackinac Center for Public Policy study is the first ever to systematically analyze 
the hundreds of collective bargaining agreements for every school district in a state. It examines 
collective bargaining’s impact on Michigan public education and makes recommendations that 
school boards should incorporate into their union contracts to improve their ability to deliver 
quality education to students. The recommendations help school districts 

• loosen rigid work restrictions on employees so that administrators can put the right teacher 
with the right training in the right classroom at the right time; 

• free up scarce resources from counterproductive noneducational uses so that they can be 
redirected toward the primary goal of boosting student achievement; 

• protect the constitutional rights of all employees so that liability exposure can be limited and 
costly financial and legal penalties from employee lawsuits avoided; and 

• maintain the trust of parents and taxpayers in the local community by providing quality 
education while wisely managing public resources. 

Part I of this study provides a background to collective bargaining in Michigan: its 
history, the laws that have shaped and are shaping it — especially Public Act 1 12 of 1994 — and the 
challenges it presents to school board members, parents, taxpayers, teachers, and students. 
Recommendations to school boards on what to bargain and what not to bargain are also included. 

Part II analyzes collective bargaining agreements — obtained using the Freedom of 
Information Act — from each of Michigan’s 583 school districts, identifies eight key provisions 
that commonly hinder the educational process, and makes recommendations that school boards 
should adopt to improve their ability to provide the best education possible to their students. The 
eight provisions and recommendations are as follows: 
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• Management rights clauses. Every collective bargaining agreement should specifically 
detail the rights and responsibilities that remain vested in the school board. These clauses 
should be establish that school management is the school board’s responsibility. 

• Exclusive bargaining representative clauses. Exclusive representation means that the 
school district must deal solely with the recognized or certified union regarding employee 
wages, hours, and terms and conditions of employment. School boards should not agree to 
any contract language that prohibits teachers from exploring opportunities with other 
professional organizations, or requires union permission for them to do so. 

• Union security clauses. Union security clauses subject school employees to mandatory 
union dues payments. School districts should not become union collection agents and 
enforcers by agreeing to the termination of employees who fail to pay dues money. 
Employees’ constitutional right to limit dues payments should be protected. Unions should 
be required to earn the voluntary financial support of school employees. 

• “Just cause” discipline and discharge clauses. “Just cause” refers to standards of conduct 
that an employee must breach before being disciplined or discharged. Because “just cause” 
proceedings are subject to elaborate legal procedures, school boards should beware of 
language that expands the “just cause” concept too broadly to include probationary teachers, 
who are still being evaluated for their competency. 

• Teacher evaluation clauses. School officials must be able to evaluate the competency and 
performance of each teacher in order to judge how well he uses his skills to help students 
learn and achieve. School boards must ensure that teacher evaluation language serves the 
primary consideration of avoiding any potential harm to students from unqualified or 
otherwise unfit personnel remaining in the classroom. 

• Seniority-based salary schedules. Most Michigan public school teachers are paid according 
to their years of experience and level of education. School boards should replace seniority- 
based salary schedules with performance-based pay scales that reward outstanding teachers 
and encourage innovation. 

• Health care benefits. Teacher salaries and benefits take up an average of 82 percent of 
school district budgets. School boards should seek opportunities to competitively bid 
employee health benefits and channel the savings into the classroom. 

• Class size clauses. Proposals to reduce student-to-teacher ratios are costly, needlessly 
restrictive, and have not been proven to significantly improve student performance. School 
boards should decline to negotiate class size limits. 

Part II also reviews seven court rulings on collective bargaining agreement issues and 
advises school districts how to avoid contract provisions that may expose them to costly legal and 
financial penalties resulting from employee lawsuits. Employees’ workplace rights are explained 
so school districts can understand their role in protecting those rights. 

The study’s appendices compare costs and benefits of various health care plans, and 
present contract and financial data from the survey of Michigan’s 583 school districts. 
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Part I 

The State of School Collective 
Bargaining 

1. Introduction 



No one who follows education news can ignore the spate of surveys showing that 
students in the United States lag behind many of their international counterparts in their 
understanding of basic academic subjects. This trend has led to a general disenchantment with 
America’s public school system. In Michigan as in other states, reform of this system has become 
a hot topic of discussion among parents, teachers, administrators, elected officials, and other 
concerned citizens. These discussions take into account many issues involved in the quality of 
public education services, but one issue frequently neglected is the critical role that collective 
bargaining plays in the delivery of those services. 

Effective delivery of education services requires that school administrators be able to put 
the right person with the right training in the right place at the right time. A collective bargaining 
agreement which unreasonably restricts school administrators’ ability to meet these obligations in 
a timely and effective manner impedes the delivery of quality education and handicaps not only 
administrators but also teachers themselves. Every hour of every school day, collective 
bargaining makes a difference in a school’s operations, its educational environment, and the 
ability of children to learn there. 

The discussion of education reform will be productive when Michigan citizens 
understand the impact of collective bargaining and are willing to participate as knowledgeable 
and informed consumers of public education services. What is negotiated at the bargaining table 
between representatives of school boards and teacher unions will powerfully influence the 
direction of public education for the foreseeable future. 



Public and Private Sector Collective Bargaining Are Not the Same 

Michigan law requires that all public employers, including local school boards, allow 
their employees to form labor unions. It further requires that public employers bargain in good 
faith with the unionized employees’ representatives. Many view this situation as analogous to the 
bargaining that takes place between businesses and private sector unions, such as General Motors 
and the United Auto Workers. But there is a crucial difference between public sector 
(government) and private sector bargaining. 

That difference is consumer choice. In the private sector, if a business such as a grocery 
store were to negotiate a union contract that specified costly and cumbersome wages and work 
rules that drove up the price of the store’s goods, consumers could and would choose to shop at a 
different store with lower prices and better service. This competition forces the private sector 
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labor unions to either be reasonable in their demands or risk bankrupting the business and losing 
employment for their members. 

With government, or public sector, bargaining, there are no such competitive forces. If 
the state of Michigan negotiated a contract with state employees that established excessive wages 
and inefficient and bureaucratic work rules, Michigan taxpayers would have no alternative 
provider of state activities. Short of moving to another state, they could not choose to drive on 
lower cost roads, support a less expensive prison system, or otherwise seek options in other 
functions of state government. Citizens are, therefore, forced to pay the price through their taxes, 
or else spend their days lobbying public officials for change — an expensive and time-consuming 
process that is difficult for most hard-working citizens. 

Unlike consumers in the private sector, taxpayers cannot easily “vote with their feet” to 
choose a better service provider. Public sector unions therefore experience little external pressure 
to moderate their demands. This is one reason why the salaries and benefits of government 
employees are often higher than those of employees performing comparable work in the private 
sector. 1 



Public School Collective Bargaining Must Change to Stay Relevant 

Public education is sure to undergo many changes in the next few years, given the present 
discontent with student performance. The collective bargaining process will have to change 
simultaneously if it is to continue to play an influential role in education. William G. Keane, a 
Michigan public school superintendent for 23 years, recently noted that 

Collective bargaining for educators is almost certainly entering a very different 
era. The economic, political, and social contexts in which American public 
education will operate in the future are unlikely to be anything like the 
environment of the past 30 years. As an artifact of the present educational 
system, collective bargaining will have to change with the system itself or 
become a useless and irrelevant appendage. 2 

It is through understanding how collective bargaining works that participants in the 
process can ensure that the focus remains on what is best for individual teachers, administrators, 
and students. Recent changes in Michigan law now give school boards and teachers more 
opportunity to effectively direct school operations with student achievement as the priority. 



Purpose and Methodology of This Study 

The purpose of this study is to help parents, teachers, administrators, taxpayers, and 
school board members understand collective bargaining’s role in Michigan public education, and 
to recommend teacher contract language that promotes better teacher performance, more effective 
management decision-making, and improved educational opportunities for students. 

This study analyzes the K-12 public school collective bargaining agreements from 
Michigan’s 583 districts, excluding the intermediate districts, and identifies eight key contract 
provisions that can be improved to help school districts provide a better quality education to their 
students. The agreements were obtained from school districts by using the Freedom of 
Information Act. 
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It is the only study ever to systematically analyze the hundreds of collective bargaining 
agreements of all the school districts in a state. 

Districts operating under expired contracts were included in the analysis to the extent 
possible, using information from the last ratified agreement. Data were not available from 
districts currently engaged in negotiating. Text references to actual contract language typically do 
not identify specific schools. (The author may be contacted for a list of the contracts containing 
specific language cited in this study.) 

Comparative data regarding the costs of these specific contract language provisions and 
actual costs of administering the collective bargaining agreements were obtained from school 
districts of various sizes. 

Teacher salary schedules are also reviewed to determine the spread between the base 
salary and the top step. Additional review of the salary and seniority information examined the 
salaries for individual teachers in each district for comparison based on the teachers’ years of 
experience, education, and pay. The economic impact of the step system is analyzed. 

The collective bargaining process is often shaped by the decisions from administrative 
agencies and both federal and state courts. Key court cases applicable to collective bargaining, 
which appear to have been ignored in many contracts, are identified and discussed to inform 
employees, school boards, and administrators of their legal rights and responsibilities. 

This study compares the costs of various fringe benefits packages available to school 
districts. Agreements concerning fringe benefits are a significant part of collective bargaining 
and, due to changes in school funding, school districts are looking for more cost containment 
measures. 

Finally, this study was reviewed by school board members, superintendents, management 
and union negotiators, school attorneys, and other professionals working in the education field to 
ensure accuracy. 
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2. The History of Collective Bargaining in 
Michigan Public Education 

For the first hundred years of American public education, collective bargaining for 
teachers was nonexistent. Government school teachers instead enjoyed employment protection 
through individual state civil service laws. 

During this time, many government school teachers and administrators became members 
of a professional organization called the National Education Association (NEA), to which the 
words “unionism” and “strike” were abhorrent. 3 

It was not until the early 1960s that the NEA’s philosophy shifted away from that of a 
professional organization toward that of a trade union. Two important events occurred at that 
time to encourage this. 
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In 1961, the United Federation of Teachers (UFT), an organization modeled after the 
labor unions of the industrial sector, gained the power to collectively bargain for New York City 
teachers. In 1962, President Kennedy issued Executive Order 10988 approving unionization for 
federal employees, which inspired many state governments to soon do the same for state 
employees. 

This new union philosophy was sealed when in the late 1960s and early 1970s school 
administrators separated from the NEA, which went on to become a full-fledged union including 
not just school teachers but custodial, food service, transportation, and other support staff as well. 

The UFT secured for New York’s teachers a contract reflecting the industrial labor union 
model: uniform pay scales and seniority rights for teachers, limited classroom hours, and required 
union membership and dues deductions. This model continues to be followed today by the UFT’s 
parent union, the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) and the NEA and their affiliates in each 
state, including Michigan. 



Michigan’s Public Employment Relations Act 

In 1947, the Michigan legislature passed Public Act (PA) 336, the Public Employment 
Relations Act (PERA), 4 which allowed state employees for the first time to organize and enter 
into collective bargaining agreements. Prior to PERA’s enactment, recognition or bargaining 
with a public sector union was illegal. 5 

However, the growth of government employee unions did not really begin until after 
Executive Order 10988. In the mid-1960s, aggressive lobbying efforts by the NEA and AFT in 
Michigan resulted in the 1965 passage of PA 379, which fundamentally revised PERA. 

PA 379 eliminated the penalties for public employees who went on strike. 6 Previously, 
government employees who violated PERA were considered to have terminated their 
employment. 7 Though these new amendments to PERA did not legalize strikes by government 
employees, they substantially weakened the ability of public employers to withstand the pressure 
from union-initiated work stoppages. 

The newly revised PERA of 1965 served as a focal point for teacher union organizing. 
The NEA’s Michigan affiliate, the Michigan Education Association (MEA) was officially 
recognized as a bargaining representative, and Michigan teachers soon became the first major 
state employee group to organize under the new statute. 8 

Other government employee bargaining representatives quickly moved to establish the 
legal privilege of bargaining exclusively for a group of public employees. The MEA abandoned 
its image as a professional educator organization in favor of the trade union model already 
adopted by the AFT. 



The AFT’s union image, meanwhile, caused its organizing attempts to be met with more 
resistance as teachers sought to maintain the professionalism long associated with teaching. 9 
(This same controversy has re-emerged today as the NEA recently voted on a merger with the 
AFL-CIO-affiliated AFT. The proposed merger was overwhelmingly rejected by delegates from 
the NEA’s state affiliates, including the MEA.) 
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Despite the controversy over image, more than three-quarters of Michigan’s school 
districts had by 1968 either voluntarily granted recognition to a representative teacher 
organization or granted recognition following a representation election. 10 



A String of Illegal Teacher Strikes 

Although illegal, teacher strikes and other work stoppages became more frequent as the 
unions sought to tilt control away from school management. In 1966, the first full year after 
Michigan teachers began establishing bargaining units and taking steps to organize, nine school 
districts experienced their first teacher strikes. By 1967, 36 school districts did not open school 
on time. 11 



Some districts were forced to obtain injunctions in order to open their schools, while 
others experienced work stoppages for extended periods of time. Still others suffered the 
resignation of their entire teaching staffs. 12 School boards were unprepared to confront these 
situations and as a result many of them bargained away their responsibilities without even 
realizing it. 

This new adversarial relationship between district officials and teachers had an 
immediate effect on the resources available for education. The most striking was the doubling of 
annual percentage increase in teacher salaries in the first year of collective bargaining, followed 
by a tripling in the second year. 13 



Public Act 112 of 1994 

In 1994, the Michigan legislature passed PA 112 which, among other things, amended 
PERA to re-establish penalties for government employee work stoppages. It also removed certain 
subjects from the scope of mandatory bargaining, giving school boards and administrators greater 
control. 



School officials have hailed PA 112 as a sorely needed remedy to an unfair, union- 
favored bargaining system, 14 while unions challenged these new amendments to PERA in court. 
In 1995, the MEA and AFL-CIO moved to have the law declared an unconstitutional violation of 
the free speech and free association rights of it members. 15 The Michigan Supreme Court, in 
rejecting the unions’ challenge, held that the obligation of public employers to bargain is 
“imposed by statute and may be limited by statute.” 16 

Since the passage of PA 112, there have been no strikes by Michigan teachers. In 
Saginaw, which suffered six strikes between 1967 and 1990, teachers recently acknowledged that 
because of the economic penalties imposed under PA 112, they have stayed in the classrooms. 17 

PA 112 has a great number of new and important implications for school boards 
bargaining with public employee unions. These implications are discussed throughout this study. 
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3. Fundamentals of Collective Bargaining 

To deal effectively with collective bargaining issues, school board members and other 
citizens should understand a few basic principles. The purpose of this section is to explain these 
basic principles and show how they affect the union/school district relationship. 

Collective bargaining topics fall into one of three legal categories: mandatory, 
permissive, and prohibited. Under PERA, public employers are obligated to bargain with the 
employees’ representative over only those subjects which are deemed mandatory, such as work- 
rules, seniority and promotion, and grievance procedures. 

The collective bargaining agreements in many Michigan school districts contain language 
which exceeds the scope of these mandatory subjects. Nonmandatory, or “permissive,” topics of 
bargaining may still be bargained, but the school board’s only legal responsibility consists of 
carrying out mandated statutory obligations. 

The Michigan Supreme Court explains the legal obligation, or “duty,” to bargain this 

way: 



The primary obligation placed upon the parties in a collective bargaining setting 
is to meet and confer in good faith. The exact meaning of the duty to bargain in 
good faith has not been rigidly defined in the case law. Rather, the courts look 
to the overall conduct of a party to determine if it has actively engaged in the 
bargaining process with an open mind and a sincere desire to reach an 
agreement. [Citations omitted.] The law does not mandate that the parties 
ultimately reach agreement, nor does it dictate the substance of the terms on 
which the parties manifest such an attitude and conduct that will be conducive to 
reaching an agreement . 18 

In other words, school districts are not required to bargain over every topic presented in 
union proposals, and there is also no requirement that compels either party to agree to a proposal 
or make a concession. The obligation to bargain imposed by PERA on public employers and 
bargaining representatives is met when the parties bargain in good faith over the mandatory 
subjects defined by statute and case law. 

The three legal categories of collective bargaining topics are discussed in more detail 

below. 



Mandatory Subjects of Bargaining 

Mandatory subjects of bargaining are those subjects embodied in the statutory language 
of “wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of employment .” 19 The Michigan Supreme 
Court provides a list: 



Such subjects as hourly rates of pay, overtime pay, shift differentials, holiday 
pay, pensions, profit sharing plans, rental of company houses, grievance 
procedures, sick leave, work-rules, seniority and promotion, compulsory 
retirement age, and management rights clauses are examples of mandatory 
subjects of bargaining . 20 
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Health care benefits are also mandatory subjects of bargaining. 

Since public employees are not permitted to strike, the Court has applied a more 
expansive interpretation of what constitutes a mandatory bargaining subject , 21 concluding that a 
subject is mandatory when it has a direct effect on the employment relationship . 22 

Once a specific subject has been determined to be mandatory, the parties are required to 
bargain it: Neither party may unilaterally change the language or resulting conduct until an 
impasse is reached . 23 “Impasse” is defined by the courts and administrative agencies that oversee 
labor relations as a continuing effort to negotiate without a change in position. The Michigan 
Employment Relations Commission (MERC) decides on a case-by-case basis whether an impasse 
has been reached. MERC considers an “impasse” to be the point at which the positions of the 
parties have become so entrenched that no further bargaining would be productive . 24 

At no time is either side required to accept the other's proposal or compromise in a way 
that may be harmful, in either the short or long term, to the district or teachers. By declaring an 
impasse, however, the bargaining parties do not necessarily meet the legal standard required 
before a particular proposal can be unilaterally implemented. The obligation to bargain continues: 
An impasse only suspends bargaining on the particular subject until there is a change in 
circumstances or in the position of one of the parties. 

Sometimes the impact of a school board's decision is a mandatory subject of bargaining, 
even though the decision itself can be made unilaterally by the board . 25 

Other mandatory subjects of bargaining include the following: 

• class loads ; 26 

• selection of textbooks ; 27 

28 

• retirement incentive plans; 

29 

• subcontracting out exclusive teacher bargaining unit work; 

• instructional time;* 

3 1 

• extracurricular duties;' 

• schedule changes in preparation time and length of the school day ; 32 and 

• the criterion and format of teacher evaluation." (Frequency of evaluations, 
however, need not be negotiated .) 34 

Some subjects of collective bargaining appear to be within management’s unilateral 
control, but affect the employment relationship. The U. S. Supreme Court has developed a test to 
balance the interests of the parties in these instances . 35 The balancing test establishes that the 
obligation to bargain exists when the “benefit, for labor-management relations and the collective 
bargaining process, outweighs the burden placed on the conduct of the business .” 36 

Though these subjects seem all-encompassing, management decisions which go to the 
heart of controlling the school district are not considered mandatory subjects . 37 Education policy, 
for example, has been determined not to be a mandatory subject of bargaining . 38 

Those subjects which are not considered mandatory may be either permissive or 
prohibited subjects of bargaining. 
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Permissive Subjects of Bargaining 

Permissive subjects of bargaining are those over which bargaining is neither compelled 
nor prohibited. Neither party is required to agree to proposed language that is a permissive 
subject, and the matter cannot be pursued to the point of impasse. Although the parties may 
discuss permissive subjects and try to reach agreement, neither may, at any time, insist on the 
subject being incorporated into the contract. 

Decisions which are essential to the existence of the school district or which only 
indirectly affect wages, hours, and employment conditions are considered permissive subjects of 
bargaining. 39 

Examples of permissive bargaining subjects include the following: 



• elimination of any programs being transferred to an intermediate school 

district; 40 

• issuance and return dates of teacher contracts; 41 

• recruiting standards; 42 and 

• formulation of new positions. 43 

Peer review, teacher protection, and appointment of curriculum committee members are 
all permissive subjects of bargaining because they are only indirectly related to essential terms of 
employment. 

Once language is contained in a collective bargaining agreement, it cannot be changed 
unless there is mutual agreement or the contract expires. School boards should understand that 
the inclusion of permissive subjects in collective bargaining agreements needlessly binds school 
management and may reduce or eliminate flexibility in decision-making. This flexibility is vital 
to management’s ability to implement creative or innovative new methods and programs. 

It is much easier to keep language out of a teacher contract than to remove it later; 
accordingly, school boards should not negotiate or include in the agreement the following: 

• maximum class size; 

• any issue not exclusively related to teachers; 

• maintenance of school standards; 

• grievances, as a general aspect of employment; 

• the union’s code of ethics as the standard of professional conduct; and 

• any clauses that substantially restrict normal board operations. 44 

School boards must carefully weigh the consequences of refusing to bargain over some 
subjects presented by unions. While failure to bargain over mandatory subjects can result in 
unfair labor practice charges and legal fees, failure to bargain over permissive subjects can result 
in loss of teacher morale, union-initiated media campaigns, and pressure tactics on the local 
community. (Some school districts have faced such consequences when they refused to bargain 
over subjects that were prohibited.) 



School boards may bargain over topics indirectly related to teacher employment, but 
should maintain the distinction between board policies and collective bargaining agreements. 
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Board policies and collective bargaining agreements cover different aspects of school operations 
and must be kept distinct or else the board may end up negotiating all of its policies, which is 
costly, inefficient, and time-consuming. Existing board policies should never be made a part of, 
or subject to, the contract 45 

Similarly, school boards should not include statutory requirements in collective 
bargaining agreements. For example, over 200 Michigan school contracts currently list the 
composition of site-based management committees, which is established by statute. 46 The 
inclusion of such lists in the contract means that committee compositions cannot be changed 
during the contract period even if the authorizing statute is changed. 

School boards should not include any contract language that obligates any party to abide 
by the U. S. and Michigan Constitutions and applicable federal and state law. Such language is 
superfluous because these laws automatically apply to the bargaining relationship. 



Prohibited Subjects of Bargaining 

Prohibited subjects of bargaining are those subjects that, if included in a collective 
bargaining agreement, are unenforceable as a matter of law. For instance, a right protected under 
federal or state law cannot be bargained away in an agreement. 47 Though the courts and 
administrative agencies have rendered few decisions defining prohibited subjects of bargaining, a 
general guideline is that an agreement cannot contain a topic which has been determined by law to 
be either the sole responsibility of one party or else illegal under federal or state law. 48 

A 1980 MERC decision provides an example of the latter situation. Grand Rapids 
teachers faced a mandatory assessment requiring the payment of a fee to a teachers’ assistance 
program fund. MERC determined that the fund was being used to support teachers during strikes 
which were illegal under PERA, and so ruled the assessment a prohibited subject. 49 

Prohibited subjects of bargaining should never be included in collective bargaining 
agreements; unfortunately, many contracts throughout the state nevertheless contain them. Few 
public employees and school officials are knowledgeable enough to recognize which clauses in a 
collective bargaining agreement are prohibited and unenforceable by law, and consequently, they 
can be easily misled. For example, MEA official Terry Cox insisted to one district that a 
prohibited subject of bargaining must remain in the contract, leaving readers of the agreement 
with the impression that those provisions were enforceable (see Exhibit 1, next page). 
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Michigan Education Association 




14 - B/C Uniserv 

6l6 Peioskey Street, Suite 203, Peioskey, Michigan 49770 
616/347-6021 • Fax: 616/3474818 



December 5, 1995 



Superintendent 

^^^^PUBUC SCHOOLS 
Michigan 



Dear Steve: 

This is a follow-up to our conversation of this morning. PA 1 12 presents a dilemma when it comes to 
prohibited subjects of bargaining. 

Since they arc prohibited it is impossible to change or delete those sections, since that would involve 
bargaining. And bargaining is prohibited. 

I believe, however, that the Michigan Court of Appeals did shed some light on the matter. They said: the 
subsections "evince a legislative intent to make public school employees solely responsible for these 
subjects by prohibiting them from being the subjects of enforceable contract provisions ..." 

Consequently, we must leave the language in the contract since we can’t bargain it out. but it will, 
according to the Court of Appeals, be unenforceable. 

I hope that answers the Board’s concerns. Sometimes laws produce bizarre results! 



Sincerely, 




Terry J. Cox 
Uniserv Director 

tjc/mms 

cc: Michelle Swadling 

Carolyn Whittle 
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Although there are many prohibited subjects of collective bargaining, the following are 
prohibited under PA 1 12 of 1994: 

• Who is or will be the policyholder of any employee group insurance benefit; 

• Establishment of the starting day for the school year and the amount of pupil 
contact time required to receive full state aid; 

• Composition of site-based decision-making bodies; 

• Decisions involving intra- or interdistrict open enrollment; 

• Authorization of contracts to organize and operate public school academies 
(charter schools); 

• Decisions to contract noninstructional support services; 

• Decisions involving use of experimental programs and staffing; 

• Decisions involving use of technology to deliver educational programs and 
staffing to provide the technology, and the impact of these decisions on 
individual employees and bargaining units; 

• Use of volunteers to provide school services; and 

• Additional compensation or work assignments intended to reimburse an 
employee for any monetary penalty imposed under PA 1 12. 50 

School boards should perform a careful review of all collective bargaining agreement 
language to insure continuing compliance with the law and applicable court decisions. An 
experienced labor relations specialist or labor attorney can provide a thorough, section-by-section 
contract analysis. 



4. Shortcomings of the Collective Bargaining 
Process 

The collective bargaining process has many characteristics that tend to produce 
agreements that fail to meet the needs of school districts, teachers, and their students. The 
purpose of this section is to provide school board members, parents, teachers, and community 
members with an understanding of these characteristics and how they often negatively affect the 
quality of a local school district’s educational product. 

To avoid being manipulated during the bargaining process, school board members must 
understand collective bargaining, know the needs of their district, be aware of what any proposed 
contract says, and consider the long-term effects on the district of any agreed-upon contract 
language. This last item is especially important, as many districts fail to consider what the 
consequences of negotiated language will be five or ten years down the road. 

School board members should therefore approach the bargaining table with the same 
level of professional ability, determination, skill, and understanding exhibited by full-time union 
negotiators. They should also involve the public in the process, constantly communicating the 
facts about the negotiations to parents, taxpayers, the school employees themselves, and other 
citizens. “Labor peace at any price” is simply an unacceptable and short-sighted approach. 51 

The costs — administrative, educational, financial, or otherwise — of the collective 
bargaining process are discussed below. 
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“Factory Model” Collective Bargaining is Not Well Suited to Quality Education 

Collective bargaining, with its roots in the industrial, mass-production sector of the 
economy, operates under a “factory model” of bargaining whereby unions focus on securing for 
their members contracts with uniform benefits, working conditions, and salaries. 

The factory model, however, does not work well for individual professionals working in 
an educational setting. Teachers are not assembly line workers and their “product” is not mass- 
produced and interchangeable widgets, but individual, educated children. 

The personal and individual interests of teachers are overridden by the factory model’s 
emphasis on the interests of the group. 52 In fact, the professional needs of the teacher are seldom 
properly addressed within the standard terms of a collective bargaining agreement. 53 For 
example, consideration of individual teacher salaries and terms of employment separate and apart 
from what the union negotiates is forbidden. All teachers, no matter how they perform, are 
instead paid on the same salary schedule. 

This uniform treatment of employees results in a loss of individual freedom, motivation, 
and productivity as the creative energy of teachers becomes diverted from the classroom toward 
union-related activities. 54 Many quality teachers simply choose to leave their profession in favor 
of finding greater freedom to exercise their skills and abilities elsewhere. 

A recent example in Saginaw highlights the factory model approach of emphasizing 
uniform rules and procedures over individual needs and talents. Louise Harrison, a finalist for 
Michigan Teacher of the Year in 1989-90 and Michigan’s Creative Writing Teacher of the Year 
in 1992, requested a transfer to a different school within her district. The administration approved 
her request, but the local MEA affiliate blocked her transfer on the grounds that it violated 
seniority rules. Then-board member Ruth Braun noted with concern that the schools in Saginaw 
“can’t override the union and put our best teachers in positions that are in the best interests of 
students.” 55 

Another consequence of applying the factory model to education is the creation of an 
atmosphere of antagonism between school districts and employee unions. This antagonistic 
aspect was recently confirmed in at least one Michigan district when former Saginaw school 
board president Thomas S. Tilot stated, “Based on our last three negotiations, we spent a whole 
lot of time in adversarial negotiations.” 56 

Former AFT president Albert Shanker explained the adversarial relationship between 
unions and employers this way: 

Union contracts represent some attempt to limit and curtail the powers of 

management. 

. . . [t]he interest of unions, as long as you have a factory model, is in seeing to it 

that salaries are adequate and that they are not subject to some individual 

administrator who can use them politically or in a discriminatory way. 57 

The industrial or factory model of collective bargaining does not serve the students of 
unionized teachers well, either. As Seattle, Washington Superintendent John Stanford was quoted 
as saying, “We lost our way when we became more interested in the employment of adults than in 
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the education of children.” 58 Even Albert Shanker conceded that, “Once you leave the factory 
model and start thinking about education, student outcomes, and accountability, there are ways to 
improve upon the present system.” 59 

Scholarly research shows that effective schools are based on flexibility and individual 
autonomy. 60 But collective bargaining in general, and the factory model in particular, focuses 
primarily on group interests and one-size-fits-all seniority, transfer, and salary schedule contract 
provisions, which are discussed more completely in Section 1 of Part II (page 21). 

The factory model is detrimental to teachers and ultimately to the students who learn 
from them. 



Standard or “Pattern” Contract Language Does Not Meet the Needs of Individual 
Schools and Districts 

The nation’s two largest teacher unions, the National Education Association (NEA) and 
the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) encourage their affiliates, including the MEA and 
Michigan Federation of Teachers (MFT), to use standard or “pattern” contract language in their 
collective bargaining agreements. Such pattern language appears in the collective bargaining 
agreements of all 583 Michigan school districts. 

These pattern agreements, however, do not adequately meet the unique educational needs 
of individual schools and districts. For example, what may be an appropriate contract provision in 
an inner-city Detroit school may not be helpful or right for a rural district in the Upper Peninsula. 



Collective Bargaining Politicizes Local School Boards 

School board members must take an oath that requires them to carry out the obligations 
of their offices in the best interest of the public. 61 However, the collective bargaining process 
frequently puts them at odds with their statutory and ethical responsibilities. 

Ronald Booth sums up the slings and arrows that board members must face when 
combining labor relations, human relations, and politics: 

[I]f unions do not get what they want at the bargaining table, board members and 
superintendents can find themselves in jeopardy. If the politics of impasse or 
strike doesn’t get the superintendent fired, then sometimes it’s the loss of school 
spirit that often follows the strike or the teachers’ refusal to maintain acceptable 
relationships with students and parents. 

Even without the rigors of bargaining, superintendents can seal their own doom 
through neglect of faculty attitudes. . . . Today’s teachers not only talk about 
their problems out of school, they organize campaigns to unseat board members 
and to remove the superintendent. 

That leaves school boards and superintendents on the horns of this dilemma: 

How do they protect the public from the unions without making themselves the 
sacrificial lambs? 
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Some boards have said, let’s forget the public and give the unions what they 
want. Other boards have stood fast against the union’s demands and been ousted 
at the next election, soon followed to the sidelines by their superintendents. 

Clearly, what is called ‘collective bargaining’ in the private sector is not 
necessarily the same thing in the public sector. 62 
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Unions routinely recruit pro-union candidates to run for public office. They then use 
their considerable resources to get these candidates — who often do not reveal their union support 
while campaigning — elected to school boards. Former AFT member and 1993 National Teacher 
of the Year Tracey Bailey is a frequent critic of the unions and their political nature, calling them 
“special interests protecting the status quo” and pillars of “a system that too often rewards 
mediocrity and incompetence.” 63 



Collective Bargaining Hinders School Management Decision Making 

The agreements that arise from collective bargaining establish the respective rights of 
school management and the employee union. Usually, the more language that is included in an 
agreement, the more restricted the school board and administrators are in making decisions. 

Too many school boards have agreed to include in collective bargaining agreements 
subjects that hamper their ability to make timely and crucial decisions that affect the delivery of 
educational services. The end result is that administrators and teachers both become bound by a 
rigid and cumbersome set of work rules and procedures. 



Needlessly complex union and legal requirements have led to an ineffective and time- 
consuming accountability process for many districts. The burdensome contractual requirements 
for the evaluation, discipline, and discharge of employees have frequently lead administrators and 
school boards to determine that the cost of maintaining high standards of employee 
professionalism is just too high, leaving ineffective or even incompetent teachers in the 
classroom. 



Toward the end of his life, Albert Shanker recognized that accountability is essential to 
providing quality education: 

The key is that unless there is accountability, we will never get the right system. 

As long as there are no consequences if kids or adults don’t perform, as long as 
the discussion is not about education and student outcomes, then we’re playing a 
game as to who has the power. 64 



Collective Bargaining Inhibits Open Communication 

The adversarial and political nature of the collective bargaining process frequently 
distorts or stifles communication among key groups in a school district. School board members 
and administrators, fearful of being charged by the union with unfair labor practices, are often 
wary of speaking openly and directly with teachers. Taxpayers and members of the community 
are frequently unaware of, or misinformed about, what is negotiated between their elected school 
boards and the teacher unions. 
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For example, unions (and sometimes district negotiators) often make a concerted effort to 
communicate only the general employee salary increases and not the total bargained increase in 
compensation. Consequently, Michigan citizens tend not to have a clear understanding of the true 
employee compensation costs for their districts, which typically range between 80 and 90 percent 
of a school district’s budget. 65 

This lack of communication has led analysts to argue that collective bargaining has 
resulted in too much of the public interest being given away or ignored. 66 



More public and parental involvement in the bargaining process is key to ensuring that 
schools continue to deliver a high quality education. But while the state of Michigan does permit 
bargaining to take place publicly, few districts open their negotiations to the entire community. 
Many other states are now requiring collective bargaining to be done in public. William Keane 
notes that 

The public may tolerate being left out of the process when things are working 
smoothly. When trouble results, they will be heard. So-called sunshine laws in 
Florida and other locations, which require that collective bargaining be carried 
out in public, are on the books because the public interest can be ignored only so 
long. 67 



Collective Bargaining Fosters Numerous Conflicting Agendas 

The collective bargaining process involves more than just the interests of school board 
members and teachers. Many special interests are often represented at the table, each with its own 
agenda and goals it wants to accomplish. The goals of these various interests are seldom the 
same. 
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The agendas on the union side, for example, may include the national union affiliate’s 
agenda (NEA or AFT), the state union affiliate’s agenda (MEA or MFT), the local union 
representative’s agenda, the local bargaining unit agenda, and the bargaining team agenda. The 
school district, on the other hand, has the school board’s agenda, the superintendent’s agenda, and 
the administration’s agenda to consider. 

The presence of so many different agendas often leads to- miscommunication and 
miscalculation. For example, some school boards hold the superintendent responsible for 
negotiations, but his agenda may not match the board’s and, as a result, he may attempt to “buy 
labor peace” by agreeing to a contract which may not be in the best interest of the public or the 
students. Sometimes the superintendent and union negotiator exceed their authority during 
negotiations or give too little time for the board to properly review the terms they have negotiated. 
These are common ways that a school board finds itself stuck with a contract it did not necessarily 
agree to or want. 

Teachers in some districts have attempted to alleviate these problems by separating from 

their state and national affiliate parent unions in favor of bargaining for themselves. These locally 

organized teacher unions have determined that collective bargaining fails when there is an 

imbalance of power at the negotiating table because one side, the union, is professionally trained 

while the other, the school board, is composed of community lay people. As the president of 

Frankenmuth’s local teacher union has said, “Being independent allows us to be reasonable with 

^ 68 

people in the community who have as much at stake as we do.” 
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Collective Bargaining and Contract Administration Are Expensive 

Every school district pays a high price for collective bargaining. 

Financially, the highest cost associated with collective bargaining is in employee 
compensation packages. In 1997, the Michigan Association of School Boards reported that 
statewide salary increases for education employees equaled 2.6 percent. However, this figure 
does not take into account the total compensation figure, which should include items such as 
fringe benefits, paid leave, additional duty pay, step increases, and “longevity” (see Section 1 of 
Part II for a discussion of the structure of teacher salaries). With these factors included, the actual 
average increase in teacher salaries and benefits exceeded 8.5 percent. 

Another cost of collective bargaining comes from the time spent negotiating. For 
districts where the superintendent is expected to be part of the negotiating team, the time spent in 
preparation and bargaining adds as much as 80 ro 100 additional hours to his workload every 
contract period, not counting the additional overtime for any secretarial, support, and 
administrative personnel. Districts that hire professional negotiators on either an hourly or per 
session fee basis pay between $5,000 and $15,000 for each contract period. 

Even the physical contract document imposes small but significant costs on schools, 
unions, or both. The cost prepare, print, and distribute negotiated collective bargaining 
agreements to school officials and employees averages about $600 per contract period, and some 
districts with fewer than 200 teachers have reported costs in excess of $2,000. Some districts also 
have additional expenses associated with keeping the community at large informed about the 
negotiations and their outcome. 

Still other districts have incurred expenses arising from efforts to make the process less 
emotionally draining and adversarial. The Saginaw school district and its teacher union report 
that they pay $2,000 per day plus expenses for a labor relations attorney to guide them through a 
“collaborative bargaining” approach to their 1998 labor negotiations. 69 

There are certain unavoidable costs to administering contracts when numerous parties are 
involved; however, taxpayer funds allocated for educational goals have too often been diverted to 
pay for negotiations, general contract administration, and the consequences of poorly bargained 
language. School officials who carefully prepare for collective bargaining and negotiate wisely 
can not only reserve these resources for their intended purposes, but also maintain the trust of the 
parents, taxpayers, and students in their community. 



Overcoming the Shortcomings of Collective Bargaining 



The shortcomings inherent in the collective bargaining process help explain why there is 
much room for improvement in Michigan school district collective bargaining agreements. Part II 
of this study provides an analysis of those agreements and recommendations for improving the 
ability of public schools to provide quality education by making positive changes to the language 
contained in them. 
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PART II 



Advancing the State of School 
Collective Bargaining 



1. Improving the Language in Collective 
Bargaining Agreements 

Every word in a collective bargaining agreement is critical. Each negotiated clause and 
phrase can have a tremendous impact on a school district’s operations, the morale of its 
employees, and ultimately, the education of the children entrusted to it. Because arbitrators must 
interpret a contract based primarily on its language, every district’s negotiating team should 
prepare by thoroughly reviewing all contract language to determine current applicability. 

This analysis is based on a review of the collective bargaining agreements from each of 
Michigan’s 583 public school districts. Although there exist a great number of identified 
problems, this section focuses on eight key areas that present the greatest opportunity to 
significantly improve the agreements and thereby improve educational quality. Each of these 
eight areas is discussed in detail below, along with recommendations for strengthening, removing, 
or otherwise improving contract language. 
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Improvement #1 : Strengthen Management Rights Clauses 

Every collective bargaining agreement should specifically detail the rights and 
responsibilities that remain vested in the school board. As elected officials, school board 
members form the only public body with the legitimate responsibility and authority to operate a 
school district; neither teachers nor unions have been granted authority by the electorate to 
undertake this responsibility. 

School board members are held accountable by parents, taxpayers, and community 
members for the operation of their schools. Efficient operation requires that school boards never 
relinquish their ability to make decisions in the management of the district for which they are 
responsible. 



Analysis 

The management rights contract language, or “rights of the board of education,” is the 
contract provision that establishes school board control over the operation of the school district. 
The Michigan legislature has provided the framework for management rights by statute: 
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A public school employer has the responsibility, authority, and right to manage 
and direct on behalf of the public the operations and activities of the public 
schools under its control . 70 



The contracts reviewed by this study show that many school boards do not fully 
understand how their control can be relinquished by poor wording of the very terms meant to 
define their right to exercise control. 

A school district may exercise only those management rights that are explicitly 
established in the collective bargaining agreement . 71 Arbitrators may determine that any action a 
school district takes outside of the rights clearly defined in the collective bargaining agreement 
constitutes a unilateral change in employment conditions. They may also interpret imprecise 
language, such as that found in the following examples, as providing inadequate notice to the 
union of the specific rights reserved by the board. 

Here is an example of a poorly worded but standard management rights clause found in a 
great number of Michigan school districts’ bargaining agreements: 

The Association [union] recognizes that except as specifically limited or 
abrogated by the terms and provisions of this Agreement and to the extent 
authorized by law, all rights to manage and direct the operations and activities of 
the School District and to supervise the teachers are solely and exclusively 
vested in the Board. 

The broad wording of this management rights provision fails to protect the role and 
responsibility of the school board and allows the union to define the school board’s rights in the 
agreement. Management rights clauses should instead be written from the perspective that the 
school board is responsible for school management except as specifically limited by the 
agreement. 

A second example of overly broad language is that which mirrors only the statutory 
framework: 



The Board, on its own behalf and on behalf of the electors of the District, hereby 
retains and reserves unto itself, without limitation, all powers, rights, authority, 
duties and responsibilities conferred upon and vested in it by the laws and the 
Constitution of the State of Michigan and of the United States. 

Some districts have attempted to protect their employees’ individual rights within the 
framework of a group agreement by modifying their authority with the following phrase: 

The Board of Education in this contract does not seek in any way to deny or 
restrict any employee’s rights established under the Michigan General School 
Laws or any other laws or regulations which apply . 72 



This clause could well lead an arbitrator to determine that a disputed management 
decision places an unwarranted restriction on the individual rights of a teacher protected by this 
language, even though the decision itself is properly within the purview of management. 



The wording of a management rights clause can also restrict the very rights it is intending 
to define, as in this example: 
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The Association recognizes and agrees that the School District has the exclusive 
right to govern all aspects of operating the School District, including the right to 
discipline for just cause and to direct its entire work force at all times. 

Here, the wording may bind the school district to the lengthy “just cause” proceedings 
(discussed below) for the discipline or discharge of all probationary employees as well as tenured 
teachers. Arbitrators may apply this interpretation even when a separate section of the contract 
states that termination or failure to re-employ a probationary employee is not subject to the 
grievance procedure. This language can still result in lengthy grievance proceedings and defeat 
the purpose and intent of probation for new employees. 



RECOMMENDA TION 

School districts should adopt strong management rights clauses that explicitly 
designate the specific rights reserved to the school board, administrators, and management. 

A school district’s best defense against union charges of unfair labor practices is to 
clearly state management’s rights in the collective bargaining agreement. Ambiguous wording 
may invite courts and administrative agencies to find that the school administration has waived its 
right to make unilateral decisions over a subject in dispute. 73 Where the management rights 
provisions or other express terms of the contract explicitly state the employer’s right to take a 
disputed action, the Michigan Employment Relations Commission has ruled that the union waives 
its right to bargain the matter. 74 

Following is an example of a strong management rights clause that provides clear notice 
of the rights retained by the school board. This clause should be placed at the beginning of the 
agreement so that the contract flows naturally from the express rights laid out in the clause. 

A. Nothing in this Agreement is to be interpreted as constituting a waiver of the 
Board of Education’s rights and responsibilities to create and maintain 
schools that reflect its public’s wishes. The intent of the Agreement is to 
establish wages, working hours, and conditions of employment with the 
Association. 

B. Therefore, the Board on its own behalf and on behalf of the electors of the 
District, hereby retains and reserves unto itself, without limitation, all 
powers, rights, authority, duties, and responsibilities conferred upon and 
vested in it by the law and the Constitutions of the State of Michigan and the 
United States including, but without limiting the generality of the foregoing, 
the right 

1 . To the executive management and administrative control of the school 
system and its properties and facilities; 

2. To hire all employees and to determine their qualifications and fitness 
for employment and conditions for their continued employment, or their 
dismissal; 
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3. To establish grades and courses of instruction, including special 
programs, and to provide for athletic, recreational and social events for 
students, all as deemed necessary or advisable by the Board; 

4. To determine overall goals and objectives as well as the policies 
affecting the educational program; 

5. To select textbooks, teaching materials, and teaching aids; 

6. To determine class schedules, class size, the hours of instruction, and 
the assignment of teachers with respect thereto; 

7. To determine the services, supplies, and equipment necessary to 
continue its operations and to determine the methods and processes of 
carrying on the work; 

8. To adopt reasonable rules and regulations; 

9. To determine the location or relocation of its facilities, including the 
establishment or relocation of new schools, buildings, division or 
subdivisions thereof, and the relocation or closing of offices, 
departments, divisions or sub-divisions, buildings, or other facilities; 

10. To determine the financial policies including all accounting 
procedures, and all matters pertaining to public relations; 

11. To determine the size of the management organization, its 
functions, authority, amount of supervision, and table of organization; 
and 

12. To direct the working forces, including the right to hire, promote, 
discipline, transfer, and determine the size of the workforce. 

C. The exercise of the foregoing powers, rights, duties, and responsibilities by 

the Board and the adoption of policies, rules, regulations, and practices in 

furtherance thereof, shall be the exclusive prerogative of the Board except as 

limited by the specific terms of this Agreement. 75 



Improvement #2: Limit Exclusive Bargaining Representative Clauses 

Exclusive representation means that the management must deal solely with the 
recognized or certified union regarding employee wages, hours, and terms and conditions of 
employment. 76 



Analysis 

When a public employer recognizes a collective bargaining representative as the agent 
representing the employees in a defined bargaining unit, PERA grants exclusive recognition to 
that agent to act for those employees in issues involving wages, hours, and terms and conditions 
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of employment. In addition to including such recognition, more than 500 contracts contain a 
separate provision by which the school board agrees not to negotiate with any other teacher 
organization. 

In other words, if a school board wished to contract with a math, science, or professional 
teacher organization for the purposes of professional development for its staff members (a term of 
employment), it would first require the union’s permission. 



Recommendation 

School boards should remove exclusive bargaining representative clauses that 
require union permission before employees can explore opportunities with other 
professional organizations. 



Improvement #3: Remove Union Security Clauses 

Many school board members and other citizens mistakenly believe that union 
membership is required for all teachers working under a collective bargaining agreement. The 
truth is that there is no statute that requires teachers to either become union members or pay union 
dues in the absence of a contractual agreement between a school district and union called the 
“union security clause.” 

The union security clause, if included in a collective bargaining agreement, is what forces 
school employees to pay union dues. School boards who agree to such a clause become union 
financial enforcers, often by agreeing to fire any employee who fails to pay dues money. This 
arrangement allows the two major teacher unions, the NEA/MEA and the AFT/MFT, to take over 
$800 million per year from the country’s teachers without their voluntary consent. 77 



Analysis 

Union security clauses undermine union accountability by forcing teachers to financially 
support the union whether it has earned their support or not. Employees working under a 
collective bargaining agreement with a union security clause fit into one of two categories: full 
union members or “agency fee payers.” Agency fee payers are those employees who decline to 
join the union but are required to pay a “service fee” (or “agency shop fee”) to the union for the 
costs of collective bargaining representation services. 

The statute governing union security agreements expressly affirms that dues or service 
fee payment is not a mandatory condition of employment, but it does not preclude school boards 
from negotiating a dues or service fee provision if they choose. 78 In practice, most school districts 
require their employees to pay dues or a service fee and provide that the money be involuntarily 
deducted from the paycheck of any employee who fails to pay. 

Dues and service fees in most districts presently average two percent of the negotiated 
base minimum of each teacher’s salary: A teacher with a $30,000 base salary must therefore pay 
$600 annually in local, state, and national union affiliate dues. 
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Compulsory unionism for public school employees brought about by union security 
clauses has had profoundly negative effects on school districts. It has lowered teacher morale and 
professionalism 79 which in turn has hurt student achievement in the classroom. A 1996 study 
conducted by Harvard professor Caroline Hoxby found that, “Teachers unions increase school 
inputs but reduce productivity sufficiently to have a negative overall effect on student 
performance.” 80 Hoxby also discovered that in addition to having lower student achievement, 
unionized districts also suffer from higher student dropout rates. 81 
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Currently, every teacher contract in Michigan includes a union security clause whereby 
the school district agrees to act as the collection agent for union dues. Most districts additionally 
act as union recordkeepers by transmitting payments to the local union and often separately to 
state and national affiliates. 82 Standard language in over 500 current contracts further provides 
that 



In the event there is a change in the status of the law, so that mandatory 
deduction from wages pursuant to the paragraph above is prohibited, the 
employer, at the request of the Association, shall terminate employment of a 
bargaining unit member that refuses to authorize deduction of the representation 
benefit fee.... The parties expressly agree that failure of any bargaining unit 
member to comply with the provisions of this Article is just cause for discharge 
from employment. 

In other words, even if involuntary dues deduction is prohibited by a change in law after 
the contract is bargained, the school board still agrees to fire any employees failing to pay union 
dues. 



However, dues-paying teachers have constitutionally protected rights to 

• pay only those costs directly attributable to collective bargaining and negotiations 

83 

which provide a direct benefit to them; 

• object to the amount of agency shop or service fee required; and 

84 

• have that amount reviewed by an impartial decision maker. 

School districts have an independent responsibility to inform their employees about their 
rights, but a significant number of current contracts do not mention these rights. More than 
twenty collective bargaining agreements do not even inform teachers of their right to refrain from 
becoming full dues-paying union members by choosing instead to pay only an agency shop or 
service fee. 

With few exceptions, those contracts that do advise teachers of the right to object limit 
teachers’ means of protecting those rights. Over 150 collective bargaining agreements contain a 
standard notification clause as follows: 



Pursuant to Chicago Teachers' Union v Hudson , 106 S. Ct. 1066 (1986), the 
Association has established a “Policy Regarding Objections to Political- 
Ideological Expenditures — Administrative Procedures.” Those administrative 
procedures (including the timetable for payment) apply only to non-Association 
bargaining unit members. The remedies set forth in those procedures shall be 
exclusive and, unless and until such procedures (including any administrative or 
judicial review thereof) shall have been availed of and exhausted, no dispute, 
claim, or complaint by an objecting bargaining unit member concerning the 
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application and interpretation of this article shall be subject to the grievance 

procedure set forth in this Agreement. 

This notification clause requires agency fee payers with dues disputes to exhaust internal 
union-controlled procedures — procedures established by the very union they are opposing — 
before the matter can be heard in other administrative or judicial forums. Only a small number of 
the collective bargaining agreements reviewed even provide the terms of the “Policy Regarding 
Objections to Political-Ideological Expenditures.” 

The May 1998 U. S. Supreme Court decision, Air Line Pilots Association v Miller* 5 has 
established that nonunion agency fee payers have the right to settle their dues disputes in the 
forum of their choosing, regardless of whether or not they have exhausted the internal union- 
controlled procedures. The Court held that when a union attempts to bind an agency fee payer to 
a dispute procedure not of his choosing, it frustrates his ability to exercise his constitutional rights 
and he is therefore free to pursue an impartial decision maker. 

The Miller case may have legal implications concerning the validity of teacher contracts 
that compel exhaustion of a union-controlled dues dispute process. Please see Section 2 on page 
42 for a discussion of the Miller decision. 

Some current collective bargaining agreements mandate that the amount of the service 
fee paid by agency fee payers be the same as full membership dues. This is in direct violation of 
U. S. Supreme Court decisions which provide that objecting employees can be forced to pay only 
those charges directly attributable to collective bargaining. 

Unions often negotiate contract provisions that require new (probationary) employees to 
immediately apply for full union membership — usually within thirty days of their start date — 
despite the fact that probationary employees receive only limited representation protection. The 
agreement in at least one district requires this application to be made within the first week of 
employment. No contracts, however, specify that the application is required at the time the 
employee ceases to be on probation. 

Unions also frequently specify narrow time periods during which employees may resign 
their membership in favor of becoming agency shop or service fee payers. Unions may also limit 
the times when they will accept payment of service fees. If an employee were to challenge these 
practices in court, they would likely be ruled unconstitutional. 

Almost every collective bargaining agreement stipulates that dues will be automatically 
deducted from employees’ paychecks from year to year, while those who object to this deduction 
must renew their objection annually. These provisions have the effect of limiting the number of 
objectors by making the act of objecting more burdensome. 

Although PA 117 of 1994 requires unions to obtain annual consent from individual 
employees for the deduction of political action committee contributions, unions are unwilling to 
allow members that same latitude of choice over the dues themselves. Teachers must expressly 
agree each year to every other payroll deduction, but they are denied that right when it comes to 
union dues. Conversely, employees must annually notify the union in writing when they wish to 
be agency shop or service fee payers. 
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Recommend a tio ns 

1. School boards should negotiate union security clauses out of their collective 
bargaining agreements. 

The coercive and unfair nature of such clauses negatively affects school employees' 
morale, productivity, and professionalism and, ultimately, student achievement. Eliminating them 
would ameliorate these problems and return more money to the paychecks of hardworking 
teachers. Unions that excel in representing their members will have no difficulty attracting and 
keeping the voluntary support of those members. 

Teachers themselves should explore all their options for representation. Members of 
unaffiliated independent teacher unions pay dues as low as $40 per year while enjoying the same 
rates of pay and benefits as those who are required to support state and national affiliates through 
higher fees. These independent teacher unions typically have the resources to provide the same 
membership services as the affiliated unions, including liability, legal representation, and 
professional negotiating. 

2. If the school board chooses not to eliminate the union security clause, it should 
change the agreement to reflect the board’s refusal to serve as union collection agent and 
recordkeeper. 

The school funds spent on these functions could be better directed toward education. 
Districts themselves can also be held liable under the Weaver v University of Cincinnati court 
decision (discussed in further detail in Section 2 below) for the amount of any dues illegally 
collected from employees. Some districts' contracts wisely provide that the school board will not 
be a party to whatever collection action the union may pursue to collect either dues or service 
fees. 86 



School boards should uphold the rights of employees and protect themselves from 
liability by inserting language that protects from termination teachers who fail to pay union fees. 
Language that accomplishes this is found in a few existing agreements and specifies that “the 
payment of the service fee is a condition of employment: provided, that the non-payment of the 
service fee shall not cause the discharge of any teacher." 87 

3. If the school board chooses not to eliminate the union security clause, it should 
ensure that any negotiated contract language affords the maximum constitutional 
protections to agency fee payers, including not binding them to an unfair, union-dominated 
dues dispute procedure. 

Agency fee payers (nonunion employees) who object to the amount of the service fee 
they are compelled to pay are entitled to have their objections heard before an impartial decision 
maker. School boards should protect the rights of agency fee payers by inserting language into 
the appropriate area of the union security clause as follows: 



Pursuant to Chicago Teachers' Union v Hudson , 106 S. Ct. 1066 (1986), public 
employees who object to the payment of union dues have a right to pay for only 
direct collective bargaining costs through the payment of an agency or service 
fee. Objecting fee payers have the right to have their objections heard by an 
impartial decision maker and to have their fees held in escrow until such dispute 
is resolved. 
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The Hudson decision is discussed in Section 2 on page 41. 

4. If the school board chooses not to eliminate the union security clause, it should 
avoid bargaining contract provisions that needlessly limit or restrict employees’ freedom to 
resign from the union. 

Provisions that restrict employee resignation from the union to a limited time period, such 
as one month out of the year, are constitutionally suspect and susceptible to legal challenge. The 
MEA represents to its membership that withdrawal of membership and designation for 
payment of the agency fee can only occur during a narrow window period annually each 
August. This restriction has not been found to be constitutionally valid. 

5. If the school board chooses not to eliminate the union security clause, it should 
avoid negotiating any language that requires the service fee paid by objecting nonunion 
employees to be the same as the amount of full union dues. 

Such requirements are in direct violation of U. S. Supreme Court decisions that hold that 
agency fee payers who object can be compelled to pay only those charges directly attributable to 
collective bargaining representation. 



Improvement #4: Limit “Just Cause” Discipline and Discharge Clauses 

“Just cause” refers to contractually established standards of conduct that an employee 
must breach before he can be disciplined or discharged. Due process is the legal procedure 
instituted when an employer wishes to discipline or discharge an employee who has breached the 
“just cause” standard. 

“Just cause” is distinct from an “at will” employment arrangement. “At will” means 
either party may terminate the employment relationship at any time for any reason. The “just 
cause” standard, on the other hand, is typically applied to employees who have a property interest 
in the employment relationship. Teachers who have received tenure status, for example, enjoy 
property rights in their employment relationships. 

Many school boards seem not to understand the implications of the “just cause” standard, 
as evidenced by the number of contracts that extend this standard to all employees in the 
bargaining unit — including probationary teachers who are still being evaluated for their 
competence. After all, it sounds reasonable that no employee should be disciplined or discharged 
unless there was both justice and cause. However, the “just cause” legal standard is not that 
simple. 



Analysis 

The “just cause” standard and the resulting due process proceeding for employee 
discipline or discharge is a burdensome and time-consuming process for districts that wish to 
remove ineffective, unproductive, or even criminal teachers from the classroom. 
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Under this standard, a school board can face increased and unplanned expenses in 
processing employee discipline and discharge matters, including substantial liability for teacher 
re-instatement or back pay in the event of an unfavorable arbitration or tenure ruling. 

Unions do have a legal obligation to represent their members when discipline or 
discharge is unwarranted or in violation of the collective bargaining agreement. However, the 
“just cause” standard has sometimes been stretched to include situations that make a travesty of 
procedural protections intended to guard good teachers from arbitrary and capricious decisions. 

One of the most outrageous examples took thirteen years of litigation and cost the Ann 

Arbor Public Schools district in excess of $350,000 in attorney fees and back pay for an ex- 

88 

teacher who was imprisoned in Jackson for murder. 

An employer must be able to answer “yes” to all seven of the following questions in an 
arbitration hearing to successfully sustain a “just cause” discipline or discharge decision: 

• Did the employer forewarn the employee of possible disciplinary 
consequences of conduct? 

• Was the rule or directive involved reasonably related to the orderly, efficient 
operation of the business? 

• Before administering discipline, did the employer properly investigate to 
determine that the employee did violate or disobey the rule or directive? 

• Was the employer’s investigation done in a fair and impartial manner? 

• Through the investigation, did the employer obtain enough evidence to 
prove the employee was, in fact, in violation of the rule or directive? 

• Was the rule, directive, and penalty applied fairly and without 
discrimination? 

• Was the discipline applied reasonably related to the gravity of the offense 
and was the amount of discipline reasonable given the employee’s overall 
record? 89 

Some arbitrators have held that the standard of progressive discipline does not apply to 
certain offenses: alcohol on the job, theft, lying, cheating, and violations of criminal statutes 
reasonably related to the performance of the employer’s business operation. Any off-duty 
misconduct must also be reasonably related to the employer’s business purpose. 

School officials are often suspicious of the extent to which a union will pursue a matter 
and, as a result, may fail to discipline or discharge poor or disorderly teachers until well after their 
conduct has deteriorated seriously. School officials who fear legal action from unions may 
choose to retain teachers who are not effective or productive in educating students. They may 
also give large severance settlements instead of discharges to poorly performing teachers or 
supply good recommendations for poor teachers seeking employment at another school. 
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The collective bargaining agreements in many districts extend the “just cause” discipline 
and discharge standard to cover probationary teachers, even though school boards are legally 
obligated to provide “just cause” only to tenured teachers. 



RECOMMENDA TIONS 



1. School boards should limit the “just cause” standard to include only tenured 
teachers and provide a less rigid standard for probationary teachers, who are still being 
evaluated for their competence. 



School boards should carefully review their collective bargaining agreements for any 
language that makes a “just cause” standard applicable to probationary teachers, and instead 
specify an annual employment arrangement for them with the following language: 

Probationary employees are employed on an annual contract basis, renewable on 
an “at will” basis, during their probationary period of employment and may be 
disciplined during that period for any reason as determined appropriate by the 
school board. 



School boards are 
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2. School districts should update their collective bargaining agreements to reflect 
changes in the law regarding the length of teachers’ “probationary” status. 

In 1994, the Michigan Teacher Tenure Act was amended to establish a four-year 
probationary period for teachers before they could gain tenure. There are still more than 200 
collective bargaining agreements that contain the pre-1994 provisions of a two-year probationary 
period with a possible extension for a third year. 

School boards should modify their agreements to reflect present law, and take advantage 
of the longer probationary period to thoroughly evaluate teachers before allowing them tenure and 
a “just cause” standard of discipline and discharge. 

3. School boards and administrators should carefully follow the established seven- 
point test when building a case for the “just cause” discipline or discharge of a tenured 
teacher. 



Arbitrators are unlikely to uphold the discipline or discharge of an employee if the school 
district does not properly follow and document the steps showing “just cause.” School boards and 
administrators who adhere to the requirements for “just cause” will avoid unnecessarily costly and 
unfavorable arbitration rulings. 



Improvement #5: Strengthen Teacher Evaluation Clauses 

School boards and administrators are responsible for the education of children. This 
obligation is inconsistent with protecting the employment of poorly performing or behaving 
teachers. Accordingly, school districts must take steps to ensure that the process of teacher 
evaluation serves the primary consideration of delivering quality education to students while 
avoiding any potential harm that may result from unqualified or otherwise unfit personnel 
remaining in the classroom. 
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The teacher evaluation plays an important part in a school’s ability to effectively educate 
its students. School officials must be able to evaluate the competency and performance of each 
teacher in order to judge how well he uses his skills to help students learn and achieve. 

Because each evaluation is part of a continuum that builds over time, a proper teacher 
evaluation must go beyond the mere “performance” of an instructor standing in a classroom 
lecturing and address a teacher’s overall ability to establish and maintain a positive learning 
environment for students. School boards and administrators must keep this focus in mind as they 
bargain contract language that affects these evaluations. 
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Analysis 

NEA President Bob Chase recently acknowledged that, “the heart of education is this: the 
daily engagement between teacher and pupil, and the commitment that both parties bring to the 
task.” 90 Yet unions such as the MEA often demand uniformity in the teacher evaluation 
process — a cookie-cutter approach that ignores the differences in goals, objectives, standards, and 
style between elementary and secondary teaching. 

Collective bargaining agreements in Michigan, with few exceptions, place more 
restrictions on school administrators’ rights to evaluate their teachers than do any statutory 
requirements. For example, the way a school conducts an evaluation today may affect how that 
evaluation can be used in future decision making. If an evaluator fails to immediately identify and 
address a teacher’s known problems or deficiencies during the course of an evaluation, then that 
evaluator may be prevented by contract from bringing up these problems or deficiencies during 
future evaluations or discipline proceedings. 

Problems arise when teacher evaluators, for whatever reason, choose not to honestly 
confront poorly performing teachers during the evaluation process. For example, a school official 
may sometimes be tempted to rate an unsatisfactory teacher as satisfactory because the official 
believes that poor teacher evaluations reflect negatively on his own job performance. He may 
also fear that giving an unsatisfactory review to a teacher with problems may only compound 
those problems. 

Awarding a satisfactory rating to unsatisfactory teacher conduct or performance may, 
however, result in worse problems down the road. Administrators who later want to address that 
particular conduct may find themselves prevented from doing so by the pattern of past evaluations 
or the terms of the bargaining agreement. 

Some collective bargaining agreements allow for grievances regarding the content of 
teacher evaluations. Such provisions expose districts and administrators to costly and time- 
consuming arbitration proceedings. One principal in Manhattan, New York 

... has spent close to 100 hours out of the [school] building over the past two 
years in grievance sessions at the district office, at the Board of Education, and at 
arbitration sessions. Although every one of [the principal’s] negative evaluations 
has eventually been upheld, he still must go through the process for another year 
before this one employee might have to face formal disciplinary charges — a 
process that can take several more years. 91 
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Recommend a tions 

1. School board members and administrators should use the five points established 
under the Michigan Teacher Tenure Act when evaluating a teacher’s competency. 

Unsatisfactory performance in any one of these five points is sufficient to determine that 
a particular teacher is not competent: 

1 . knowledge of the subject; 

2. ability to impart the subject; 

3. manner and efficiency of discipline over students; 

4. rapport with parents, students, and other faculty; and 

5. physical and mental ability to withstand the strain of teaching. 92 

The course of action pursued by the school district with regard to a poorly performing 
teacher must be based on the extent or severity of the poor performance. 

2. School boards should remove from their collective bargaining agreements any 
language that provides for grievances over the content of a teacher evaluation. 

The content of teacher evaluations should be left to the sole discretion of school 
administrators, not to arbitrators in lengthy and expensive grievance proceedings. By making 
evaluation content a grievable matter, school boards wind up placing the judgment of arbitrators, 
who do not work with or see the teachers being evaluated, above the judgment of the school 
administrators, whose responsibility it is to observe and evaluate the teachers’ abilities. 

3. School board members and administrators should take advantage of professional 
seminars sponsored by the Michigan Negotiators Association to learn more about the 
statutes governing teacher evaluations, which evaluation procedures are most effective, and 
how to bargain appropriate language to make the most of this vital process. 



Improvement #6: Replace Seniority-Based Salary Schedules with Performance- 
Based Pay Scales 

Most public school teachers in Michigan are paid according to a seniority-based salary 
schedule, which awards compensation according to a teacher’s years of experience and level of 
education. This is in contrast to most other areas of commerce and industry, where employees 
working under a “merit-based” schedule receive compensation that is commensurate with their 
job performance and productivity. 



Analysis 

Under a seniority-based, or “single salary schedule,” system, individual teachers have a 
reduced incentive to innovate or excel in the classroom since their level of compensation is not 
tied to their performance. Despite this, most collective bargaining agreements in Michigan 
establish teacher salary schedules based solely on a teacher’s level of education and years of 
experience. 
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These salary schedules are organized into a “grid” which provides for automatic pay 
increases based upon the number of years a teacher has spent in the district and the kind of college 
degrees or number of additional academic credit hours he has accumulated or both. These 
increases are commonly referred to as “step” increases. 

Typically, the foundation of the grid is the “base” salary which is equivalent to the salary 
given to a first year teacher with a bachelor’s degree. The remainder of the grid is based upon a 
percentage of this base salary. For example, a second year teacher with a bachelor’s degree might 
receive a salary 1 .04 times the base, a first year teacher with a master’s degree might receive 1.10 
times the base salary, etc. 

As a consequence of this grid, school districts incur additional salary expenses even if 
there is no change in the base salary. The amount of each salary increase varies depending on the 
distribution of the district’s work force. Districts with more teachers at the lower salary steps, for 
example, will incur greater expenses than those with more at the top step. These increases may be 
as high as three percent. 

If the base salary is also increased, the impact of the step increases is compounded, 
resulting in greater expense. All associated costs, such as retirement contributions, Medicare and 
Social Security taxes, etc. are likewise increased. 

Many contracts also provide raises for teachers who have “maxed out” the grid at the top 
step. These raises are referred to as “longevity” steps — cumulative salary bonuses for teachers 
with many years of experience within a district — and do not appear on the salary grid. 
Nonetheless, they increase a school district’s overall salary and salary-associated expenses. 

In most school districts, entry level teachers with only a bachelor’s degree and no prior 
teaching experience receive the base negotiated salary; few districts reserve the unrestricted right 
to establish the starting salary for a teacher on any step of the pay scale. 

Similarly, all current collective bargaining agreements in Michigan require teachers with 
master’s degrees to be hired according to their step on the grid — even when a teacher is willing to 
work for a lower salary. At the same time, the majority of agreements cap the number of years of 
out-of-district experience for which a teacher may receive compensation. 

Collective bargaining language regarding experience often limits a teacher’s salary 
increases to experience gained within his current district rather than including the total of his 
experience. The practical consequence of this salary system has been that experienced and highly 
educated teachers who want to switch districts often find that they cannot do so: Districts that may 
wish to hire such teachers are unwilling or unable to start them at a salary level commensurate 
with their credentials. 

School districts using a single salary schedule also experience hiring limitations, often 
finding it difficult to attract good teachers in technical subjects. Many with advanced degrees in 
science, engineering, or computers prefer to work for employers that offer merit-based pay rather 
than for schools offering the inflexible pay scales of union contracts. 

Teachers working under a seniority-based salary system face a number of disincentives 
and drawbacks. Such a system does not provide adequate incentives for them to continuously 
improve their job performance, teaching methods, or professional development in their subject 
areas. 
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Without the incentives and motivation that come from the promise of additional 
compensation, teachers must instead be internally motivated to continue to improve the 
educational product offered to students. Some teachers, to be sure, are strongly motivated by their 
passion for teaching — and it is precisely those teachers who deserve recognition through a merit- 
based pay system for their outstanding classroom contributions. 



Another example of the seniority system’s inherent unfairness is that only teachers with a 
combination of both education and experience are able to reach the top of the salary schedule. In 
other words, a teacher who worked in his district for over thirty years but lacked a doctorate, 
specialist, or master’s degree plus a set number of academic course hours could not advance to the 
top of the salary scale, no matter how effective an educator he was. 

Seniority-based salary schedules also result in “wage compression.” Wage compression 
occurs when the incremental rates of pay between the highest and lowest salaries become reduced 
through the application of wage increases to the lowest pay level. When an equal percentage of 
increase is not applied to each salary level, the difference between salaries shrinks, or becomes 
“compressed.” There are practical financial reasons for applying wage increases to the lowest 
level salary, but the teachers at the top of the pay scale may resent this. 

Despite this lack of flexibility and fairness in teacher compensation, many union officials 
maintain that seniority-based salary schedules that punish the very teachers they represent are the 
“fairest” system. One current contract provision even bluntly states, “Under no condition shall a 
teacher be compensated above his/her appropriate step on the salary schedule.” 93 Such contract 
language can serve only to dampen individual teacher motivation, initiative, and performance. 
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Unions such as the NEA remain opposed to changes in the seniority-based salary system. 
The NEA “believes that performance pay schedules, such as merit pay, are inappropriate.” 94 The 
NEA’s 1997-98 Resolutions further hold that salary schedule systems must be established based 
on “preparation, professional growth and length of service and exclude any form of merit pay.” 95 

School districts attempting to establish performance-based pay schedules for their 
teachers have invariably met with union resistance. However, some districts such as Saginaw 
have been successful in bargaining a portion of their teachers’ salaries based on the requirement 

96 

that teachers meet certain district-wide goals adopted by the school board. 



Recommendation 

School boards should remove seniority-based salary schedules from their collective 
bargaining agreements and institute performance-based pay scales that reward outstanding 
teachers, encourage innovation, and attract the best people for the important job of 
educating tomorrow’s leaders. 

A performance-based salary schedule can be based on either teacher performance or 
student performance. The Michigan legislature in 1995 strengthened school districts’ rights to 
create performance-based salary systems when it passed PA 289 into law. PA 289 states in part 
that, “A school district or intermediate school district may implement and maintain a method of 
compensation for its employees that is based on job performance and job accomplishments.” 97 
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In 1993, AFT union president Albert Shanker himself proposed performance-based pay, 
acknowledging that such a system could be developed without being anti-union and its flaws 
“would be very small compared to what we have now or compared to what you would have 
without such a system.” 98 



Improvement #7: Examine and Competitively Bid Health Care Benefit Options 
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Teacher salaries and benefits are by far the largest expenditure in every school district, 
averaging around 82 percent of the entire budget. 99 Benefits packages by themselves take up 
roughly 25 to 30 percent of the compensation budget, 100 and health insurance is typically the 
second-largest item in the annual budgets of school districts, just behind salaries and wages. 101 
With health care costs rising and school district revenue projections remaining flat, school 
districts now more than ever must be value-based purchasers of employee benefits. 



Analysis 

Former teacher and union leader Myron Lieberman explains that unions encourage 
increases in benefits over salary increases so that “the salary schedule doesn’t look as high, which 
helps unions maintain public support. The other benefit is that they’re able to tell teachers what a 
terrific deal they got.” Often, union leaders argue that teachers aren’t getting paid enough — 
giving voters the sense that schools are underfunded. 102 

Prior to 1994, the primary insurance plan options for school districts were the MEA- 
controlled Michigan Education Special Services Association (MESSA), the School Employers 
Trust (SET), Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Michigan (BCBSM), various health maintenance 
organizations (HMOs) and third party administrators (TPAs), and some modified traditional plans 
developed in conjunction with TPA services. A detailed description of each of these plan options 
can be found in Appendix I on page 45. 



Two changes since 1994 have had an impact on the packaging and delivery of health care 
benefits to districts. One is in the way BCBSM is marketing its products and the other is the 
increased popularity of managed care products. Both changes are convincing many school 
boards, administrators, and union members to consider different options for their health care plans 
rather than “rubber stamping” MESSA as their insurance carrier. 



In the past, most administrators automatically turned to the high-priced, union-run 
MESSA because they were unwilling to battle with the union for changes in employee health care 
plans. Since revenues could always be increased through regular millage campaigns, many 
assumed cost considerations were relatively unimportant. MESSA’ s stronghold in the school 
market is largely due to this miscalculation and also to its former ability to leverage strikes to 
exact yearly average benefit increases in excess of nine percent for the last ten years. 



A June 1997 Michigan Insurance Bureau audit revealed that MESSA had a surplus of 
$105 million in excess premiums. MESSA’s effective premium rate increase for July 1, 1998 to 
June 30, 1999, as approved by the Michigan Insurance Bureau, is 10.97 percent. In order to 
comply with the terms of its 1996 settlement agreement with the state of Michigan, MESSA will 
apply $29 million of its excess premiums surplus toward reducing the final rates charged to its 
members. 
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Some school boards have objected to using MESSA, a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
MEA, because a portion of the school districts’ health care premiums is used to bolster the 

103 

political and organizational strength of the MEA. 

Funding changes necessitated by Proposal A of 1994 are also compelling many school 
boards to seek lower cost alternatives to MESSA that maintain current employee benefit levels. 
Now that changes in the law wrought by PA 1 12 have eliminated union strike pressure, over 300 
districts still using MESSA have the opportunity to explore ways to better manage their resources 
within existing funding levels. 

Unfortunately, even after the PA 112 reforms, many school districts are prevented from 
changing their health care plans because they failed to negotiate the proper language into their 
collective bargaining agreements. The areas of an agreement that address funding, specific 
benefits, and the agreement’s relationship with the master insurance contracts are critical for 
control of health care plans, yet in many cases district officials have not evaluated this language 
for years. 



RECOMMENDA TIONS 

1. School districts should take advantage of changes in the law to regain control of, 
and restore flexibility to, health care decision making by (a) removing any contract 
language that identifies a specific health care insurance administrator, and (b) naming 
themselves as policyholders for their insurance plans. 

(a) Budget pressures and responsible management require school districts to maintain 
maximum flexibility to choose the most cost-effective ways to provide their employees with 
bargained benefits. Districts that have found themselves contractually “locked in” to using the 
expensive MESSA plans now regret surrendering the freedom to choose other administrators. 

Accordingly, district negotiators should bargain specific benefits without naming any 
specific administrator; depending on the negotiated language, a change in insurance administrator 
or the method of funding should not affect the collective bargaining agreement as long as the 
benefit levels are bargained in good faith. 

(b) PA 112 has made the right to name the holder of a school district’s health care 
insurance policy a prohibited subject of bargaining. School districts should take this opportunity 
to name themselves as policyholders to the insurance plans they choose. Districts gain a number 
of benefits from such a move, including the following: 

• The ability to acquire the claims history data associated with their chosen 
health care benefit plan . A claims history is a listing of the type and amount 
of the medical claims made by employees covered by a health care plan. 

Having the claims history allows a district to evaluate its own data and is 
essential for acquiring competitive bids from different insurance providers. 

This information does not violate employees’ privacy rights and is necessary 
for making sound business decisions. 

• The chance to manage components of the plan such as prescription drugs, 
mental health benefits, and provider network development. 
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• The opportunity to purchase supplemental programs independently (e.g., life, 
disability, dental, and vision insurance). This allows school districts to obtain the 
best value by packaging benefits to fit the needs of the district and its employees. 



Districts using MESSA as their insurance administrator have experienced reduced control 
over their health care plans because MESSA names itself as the policyholder for the plans it takes 
out on behalf of districts and refuses to share certain vital information about those plans with 
school boards and administrators. 
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2. School boards should competitively bid health care plans in order to minimize 
their expenditures while maximizing the quality of employee coverage. 

Competitive bidding among a variety of health care providers and administrators allows 
school districts to identify the most cost-effective supplier of benefits. 

Districts that have sought bids and ultimately switched from MESSA to other insurance 
carriers have saved from 6 to 28 percent on the cost of providing identical coverage to their 
employees. 104 That has translated into savings as much as $500,000 per year. 

Please see Appendix I on page 45 for a comparison of various health care plan options 
that school districts should evaluate. 

3. School district negotiators should come to the bargaining table prepared with 
benefits proposals that are based upon structured total compensation models. 



The school board is responsible for the thorough analysis of all cost and budget controls 
for each line item, including payroll, benefit, and pension funding. Total compensation models 
help that analysis by calculating the cost of every portion of employee wages and benefits, 
including paid leaves, fringe benefits, employer-related costs such as Social Security and workers’ 
compensation taxes, and other expenses. 



School districts must take care to bargain benefits language that allows flexibility in 
health care funding, including the option of self-funding either all or part of their health care 
plans. Negotiators should be well-versed in all aspects of current and proposed vendor contracts: 
the well-prepared district negotiating team comes to the bargaining table with knowledge gained 
from evaluating a variety of health care plans. 



4. School boards must work with employee unions to develop trust and a 
recognition of the need for change. 

Teachers and other district employees may be suspicious of changes in their health care 
benefits, fearing the reduction or elimination of benefits they currently enjoy. Less expensive 
alternatives to MESSA that provide the same level of coverage do exist, and boards and 
employees should work together to implement the best alternative plan that fits everyone’s needs. 
Teachers should always be informed about any proposed changes in their level of health care 
benefits. 
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Improvement #8: Eliminate Class Size Limitation Clauses 

The number of students per teacher in a classroom has been an issue in collective 
bargaining since the first contract negotiations began in Michigan more than thirty years ago. 
Unions maintain that smaller classes allow teachers to spend more time with each student, thus 
boosting educational achievement. Consequently, many of Michigan’s school districts have 
negotiated language that affects class size into their bargaining agreements. 



Analysis 

Over a third of collective bargaining agreements in Michigan currently establish a 
maximum number of students for each class and provide for mandatory teacher salary bonuses 
any time this maximum is exceeded. Some contracts mandate that teachers be paid an additional 
$1 to $4 per day for each student over the maximum. Other contracts specify a $75 bonus per 
additional student per semester. 

Negotiating smaller class sizes has proven to be a costly arrangement for school districts, 
especially those with growing student populations. Smaller classes mean that more teachers must 
be hired and put onto the district’s payroll, which causes education costs to increase. An analysis 
of union proposals from 1966-1968, the first two years after collective bargaining was in effect in 
Michigan, revealed that the proposed class size provisions would have added $3 million to $6 
million to affected schools’ budgets. School officials admitted that the proposals “would have 
been extremely costly to grant because of the necessity of hiring many new teachers.” 105 

Charles Rehmer and Evan Wilner concluded in The Economic Results of 
Teacher Bargaining: Michigan’s First Two Years: 

Most teacher bargaining requests have included proposed limitations on class 
size. While school administrators and most school board members are 
sympathetic with the teacher preference for smaller classes, class size limitations 
have severe cost impact. A simple example makes the point. Reduction of 
average class size from 30 to a negotiated maximum of 25 students in a class 
would result in a 16-2/3-percent increase in teacher salary costs. 106 

Establishing class size requirements within a collective bargaining agreement restricts the 
school administration’s decision-making about the most effective use of staff, space, and scarce 
financial resources. 

There is also no evidence that supports the main justification for these proposals; namely, 
that smaller classes produce improvements in student performance. Education reformer Chester 
Finn explains the cycle: 

Parents take for granted that smaller classes mean better education. Teachers 
cheer any move to shrink their classroom populations. Unions get more 
members. Administrators get more staff.... [yet] there’s no credible evidence 
that across-the-board reductions in class size boost pupil achievement. 107 

Finn goes on to cite University of Rochester economist Eric Hanushek’s recent study of 
the relationship between class size and student performance. Hanushek reportedly found that 
between 1950 and 1994 the student-to-teacher ratio dropped by 35 percent, from an average of 30 
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students per class to the current average of 22. At the same time, spending has increased to its 
highest level and student performance on standardized tests has not improved. 108 Hanushek 
concluded that “there is little systematic gain from general reduction in class size.” 109 



Recommendation 



School districts should remove class size limits from collective bargaining- 
agreements. 
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Proposals to reduce the student-to-teacher ratio are costly to districts and needlessly 
restrictive on administrators who must decide on the most effective uses for available resources, 
including teachers. The school board and administrators should be left free to decide how best to 
allocate scarce resources most effectively. 



2. Court Decisions 



Many current contracts between Michigan’s school districts and teacher unions fail to 
protect the constitutional rights of teachers as expressed in a number of decisions by various 
courts, including the U. S. Supreme Court. School boards that fail to consider the legal 
requirements placed upon them by these court decisions can leave themselves exposed to 
employee lawsuits and other liabilities, draining more funds away from their mission of educating 
children. 



For example, over two dozen current collective bargaining agreements do not notify 
teachers of their basic right to refuse union membership and to instead pay only an “agency 
service fee” to cover the costs of collective bargaining. 



Staying informed about legislative and legal requirements can be a tedious and time- 
consuming chore, but school boards have an obligation to themselves, the taxpayers they 
represent, and their employees to negotiate contracts that conform to the law and respect the 
constitutional rights of everyone involved. 

Following are seven court decisions that school boards must consider when negotiating 
collective bargaining agreements with unions. Most of these decisions involve suits brought by 
objecting Michigan workers, but those that do not are still applicable to public school collective 
bargaining in this state. The message is clear: School districts must uphold the rights of their 
employees in any contractual agreement. 



Abood v Detroit Board of Education 

The 1977 U. S. Supreme Court decision in Abood v Detroit Board of Education 10 found 
that forcing public school employees to pay union dues affects their First Amendment rights. The 
Court held that a government employer and union may reach an agreement requiring employees to 
pay an agency service fee to cover the costs of collective bargaining, contract administration, and 
grievance adjustment. However, the decision clarified that objecting employees have a 
constitutional right to withhold payment of any union fees that support political and ideological 
causes. 
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In other words, those objecting employees can be compelled to pay only those expenses 
directly related to collective bargaining. Under Abood, all public employees have a constitutional 
right to “prevent the Union’s spending a part of their required service fees to contribute to 
political candidates and to express political views unrelated to its duties as exclusive bargaining 
representative.” 111 

School boards that negotiate contracts requiring employees to pay union representation 
fees are acting within their own discretion to force employees to join unions and are therefore 
legally liable for any failure to protect the rights of objecting employees. Under Abood , 
employees must be given the clear choice of either joining the union and paying full dues or else 
paying only a service fee to cover the direct costs of collective bargaining. Contracts that fail to 
give employees this choice violate the employees’ constitutional rights. 



Chicago Teachers Local 1 v Hudson 

In 1986, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in Chicago Teachers Local 1 v Hudson 112 that a 
union must explain to nonunion workers the purposes for any fees it collects from them. Basing 
its decision on the earlier Abood case, the Court further found that unions must hold disputed fee 
money in escrow while resolving worker disputes before an impartial decision maker. 

The Court considered it essential for unions to provide adequate information about the 
portion of financial cost charged for collective bargaining to employees who object to fee 
payments. School boards must therefore establish contractual agreements which minimize any 
possibility the objecting employee is subsidizing any union political or ideological activities. 

Currently, over 400 collective bargaining agreements in Michigan contain language that 
either explicitly informs teachers of the Hudson decision or alludes to the fact that employees who 
object to supporting the union’s ideological and political agenda have a forum to challenge their 
fee assessment. Yet the school board in each of these contracts has agreed with the union that the 
forum should be established and controlled by the union itself — the very organization with which 
the objecting employee disagrees. 

School districts that have agreed to these contractual terms have limited their employees’ 
Hudson rights to have their objections heard by a mutually agreed-upon and impartial decision 
maker. School boards should not accept any union-established procedure as sufficient protection 
of employee rights. Those collective bargaining agreements that do conflict with Hudson and 
other decisions which govern Michigan employment should be renegotiated to ensure that the 
constitutional rights of employees are protected and the school district is not exposed to liability. 
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Lehnert v Ferris Faculty Association 

The U. S. Supreme Court’s 1991 decision in Lehnert v Ferris Faculty Association 13 
discovered that 90 percent of the NEA, MEA, and local union fees being charged to objecting 
faculty members was spent on union activities unrelated to collective bargaining. The Court again 
upheld the principle that objecting fee payers cannot be compelled to pay for a union’s lobbying, 
organizing, image building, public relations, or any other activities not directly related to 
collective bargaining representation. The Court also required the union to provide an audited 
accounting to objecting fee payers. 
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Buzenius v NLRB 

Recently, the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals determined in Buzenius v NLRB U4 that a 
union security clause requiring employees to become and remain “members of the Union in good 
standing” is inconsistent with an employee’s right to refuse to join a union and pay full dues. 
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In this case, the collective bargaining agreement between the employer, Weyerhauser, 
and the union, United Paperworkers’ International, required each employee to remain a “member 
in good standing” of the union as a condition of employment. In effect, Weyerhauser became the 
union enforcer by agreeing to fire anyone who failed to pay the union’s required fees. 

The Court’s ruling that such contractual language misrepresented an employee’s legal 
rights reinforced a long-standing national labor relations policy that union membership is 
completely optional. 

In March 1998, the U. S. Supreme Court declined to review the Buzenius decision; it did, 
however, agree to hear another case involving the same issue. Marquez v Screen Actors Guild , 115 
to be decided later this year, is a case worth watching for Michigan school districts because a 
substantial number of current bargaining agreements contain some of the same language that the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals voided in Buzenius. 



Air Line Pilots Association v Miller 

The U. S. Supreme Court ruled in the 1998 case Air Line Pilots Association v Miller 16 
that agency fee payers with disputes over their assessed service fees need not first exhaust a 
union-controlled arbitration procedure before taking their disputes to an administrative or judicial 
forum. The Court held that the union requirement that nonunion airline pilots exhaust union 
arbitration did not meet the impartial decision maker requirement of Hudson. 



Collective bargaining agreements that require union objectors to exhaust an internal 
union-controlled procedure fail to protect the constitutional rights of employees to the fullest 
possible extent and violate the essence of the Miller decision. 



Bromley v MEA/NEA, et al. 

Bromley v MEA/NEA , et a/., 117 pending before the U. S. District Court for Michigan’s 
Eastern District, is a suit brought by a Central Michigan University professor and other nonunion 
instructors against the MEA, asserting their right to meaningful disclosure of the union’s 
accounting figures. They contend that audited reports do not accurately calculate whether the 
expenses charged to them by the union are properly chargeable. After more than six years of 
litigation, the Court recently certified these objecting union fee payers as a class for the purposes 
of bringing a class action suit. 

In accordance with the dictates of Miller , Mackinac Center for Public Policy attorneys 
expect the Court to hold that union financial records are subject to all the discovery provisions 
permitted under federal law. Few, if any, of Michigan’s public school employers have informed 
their employees of their right to join this class action to participate in discovering the 
inappropriate ways in which their union fees are often used. 
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Weaver v University of Cincinnati 

Perhaps the most important court case of which school boards should be aware is Weaver 
v University of Cincinnati. Weaver addresses something common to all of Michigan’s public 
school collective bargaining agreements: the indemnification clause. School boards rely on these 
clauses to protect them from any legal or financial consequences arising from their enforcement of 
union security procedures. 

In Weaver , the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that public employers have an 
independent duty to inform their employees of their constitutionally protected rights affirmed in 
the Hudson decision. Indemnity clauses that specify a union will hold a school board harmless in 
any legal and financial actions resulting from dues or service fee check-off deductions are no 
protection to school boards. Any public school employer who participates in establishing 
procedures which fail to adequately protect employee rights can be held financially liable to 
aggrieved employees under Weaver. 

Weaver has serious implications for Michigan public school employers. Employees who 
object to paying union service fees are more frequently contesting the amounts they are being 
charged for non-bargaining activities. Under Weaver , the Court held the public employer 
accountable for ensuring that all Hudson requirements are followed: “A clause that relieves the 
employer of all consequences for its failure to assume and conscientiously carry out its duties, 
including even the cost of defending legal actions, is against public policy .” 119 
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3. Conclusion 



Collective bargaining as it is currently practiced must change to meet the increasing 
public demand for greater student achievement, lower costs, and more accountability in education. 
School board members and teacher union officials must redefine their relationship to again focus 
on their primary responsibility of delivering a quality education to every child entrusted to the 
public schools. 



Every school 
district now has the 
ability through 
careful collective 
bargaining to effect 
reforms that will 
help meet the 
demands of 
parents, taxpayers, 
students, and 
teachers 
themselves. 



Where school board members have been well informed and properly prepared to address 
union proposals, collective bargaining has been a successful vehicle for improving employee 
benefits while maintaining the educational welfare of students. Unfortunately, too many districts 
are operating under bargaining agreements that include language detrimental to both of these 
goals. Student performance and employee protection both suffer as a result. 

Michigan school boards must therefore thoroughly research and understand the 
implications of the 1994 changes in collective bargaining law as well as relevant court cases and 
legal decisions made by administrative bodies such as MERC. Armed with this information, 
district negotiators should then thoroughly review union contract language with an eye toward 
renegotiating dr eliminating altogether any clauses that 

• restrict the board’s management rights; 

• confer unnecessary and exclusive privileges to unions; 

• misdirect scarce resources away from educational goals; 

• surrender education policy decision-making abilities to unions; 

• establish unreasonably restrictive teacher discipline, evaluation, and discharge 
procedures; 

• agree to expensive employee benefits that could be provided at lower cost; 

• mandate unfair, morale-sapping salary schedules; or 

• abandon the district’s obligations to protect its employees’ constitutional rights. 



Every school district now has the ability through careful collective bargaining to effect 
reforms that will help meet the demands of parents, taxpayers, students, and teachers themselves. 
School board members in Michigan’s 583 school districts must seize the opportunity to transform 
the bargaining process from an adversarial one into one more focused on cooperatively improving 
the educational product, increasing value, and protecting the rights of all concerned. 
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Appendix I: Health Care Options for School 
Districts 

The majority of school districts in Michigan use the MEA-owned Michigan Education 
Special Services Association (MESSA) as a health care benefits provider for their employees. 
MESSA is expensive, however, and districts looking for areas where they can free up scarce 
resources for education have lately begun exploring less expensive health care options. Districts 
that have switched from MESSA to other insurance carriers have saved from 6 to 28 percent on 
the cost of providing identical coverage to their employees. That has translated to savings of as 
much as $500,000 per year. 

To help school board members and administrators make informed decisions about health 
care coverage, a comparison of various fringe benefit packages available to school districts is 
provided below. An analysis of the data and information about the cost and quality of health care 
benefit plans and services will help school districts become value-based purchasers. 



Alternative Plan Concepts 

Successful alternative health care plans today embrace two different delivery system 
philosophies: 

• managed care systems, such as preferred provider organizations (PPOs), point of 
service (POS), and health maintenance organizations (HMOs); or 

• dual-funded approaches. 

Managed care systems can deliver the same benefits to employees as more traditional 
plans and in some cases may even offer benefit enhancements. At the same time, districts can 
realize significant savings, and the more control their managed care organization has over its 
providers, the higher the savings. 

Another benefit is that some managed care plans can provide a district with its claims 
history. This is important in controlling costs and bidding for coverage from a variety of 
providers. The drawback to managed care is that it frequently offers less choice in health care 
providers. Employees understandably may not like having to change physicians or hospitals. 

The dual-funded approach involves the use of a different funding mechanism for a more 
traditional approach to health care delivery, similar to existing programs. This approach actually 
creates a health care plan that is controlled by the district and its employees, allowing each district 
to control its own destiny. The dual-funded plan typically works as follows: 

• The district purchases a high-deductible, insured, comprehensive major medical 
program from a reputable health care benefit vendor, such as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of Michigan. 

• The district commits to self-funding part of the health care program’s risk. This risk 
should have a reinsured safeguard for the district and its employees. 
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• The district obtains third party administrator (TPA) services from a reputable 
company that can satisfactorily adjudicate claims in a timely and accurate manner. 
Customer service is a key element: The TPA should be able to provide information 
on both the insured and the self-funded parts of the plan. The TPA should also be 
able to provide the district’s claims history in an appropriate format that maintains 
employee confidentiality. 

Some districts have used this dual-funded approach for a number of years and reaped 
substantial savings. Dual-funded plans have also successfully delivered comparable benefits 
while maintaining the same provider networks for employees. When negotiating such plans, 
districts should use the bargaining process itself as the vehicle to decide all the benefit levels that 
will be delivered. 

The savings realized under these plans are directly related to the claims used by a 
district’s employees, and can therefore vary from district to district. Savings can also vary 
according to a district’s geographical location and the rating and pricing methodology of a 
particular plan’s products. 

Most districts have also insured the self-funded portion of their plans with an umbrella 
protection policy which allows for budgeting based on an established cap for an annual period. 
Savings compared to MESSA have been anywhere from 6.4 percent to 28.4 percent for districts 
of all sizes. 120 A district with 

• 40 enrolled employees achieved total savings of 9.9 percent over two years. 

• 100 enrolled employees achieved total savings of 13.4 percent over three 
years. 

• 200 enrolled employees achieved total savings of 28.4 percent over three 
years. 

• 500 enrolled employees achieved total savings of 6.4 percent over two years. 

• 1,000 enrolled employees achieved total savings of 7.4 percent over three 
years. 121 

The amount of money saved varies based on the time the plan has been in effect and the 
number of enrolled participants in the group. In the examples above, the approximate savings 
range from a two-year cumulative savings of $50,000 to $357,000. For groups that have had three 
years of experience with their own plans, the approximate cumulative savings range is $217,000 
to $1,558,000. 122 

Dual-funded plans can also incorporate a managed care component that provides 
employees with the opportunity to gradually enter a managed care program without fear of 
sanction. This approach is referred to as a “passive” PPO. Districts using this “passive” approach 
to managed care dual-funded plans secure additional savings while maintaining current employee 
benefit levels. 

School districts using either the traditional or managed care approach to a dual-funded 
delivery arrangement receive the benefit of their group’s claims history. Having this data allows 
districts the flexibility to evaluate different health care options in the future. Without this data, 
school districts tend to be “handcuffed” to their current plans. 
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Michigan Education Special Services Association 



MESSA was created by the MEA in 1960 to administer insurance benefits to members of 
the teacher union. MESSA is a third party administrator (TP A) of health care insurance, meaning 
that it only administers benefits underwritten by other companies. 



MESSA’ s community-rated products have been underwritten by Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of Michigan (BCBSM) since 1985. Being a TPA allows MESSA the latitude to pay 
benefits outside the parameters of BCBSM’s guidelines. This ultimately means additional costs 
to school districts through higher premiums for the benefits paid beyond what is considered 
appropriate by BCBSM. 

The TPA approach allows MESSA to take advantage of BCBSM-negotiated provider 
discounts through the “participating” provider networks of BCBSM. It also gives MESSA the 
ability to pay additional benefits on behalf of their subscribers to both participating and 
nonparticipating BCBSM providers by directing payments through the subscribers. 

It further allows MESSA subscribers to use the services of physicians not included in 
the BCBSM network (nonparticipating) without any sanctions on the employees. This provides 
MESSA with a benefit design that expands the benefits beyond the accepted practices of BCBSM 
and the ability to circumnavigate the participating provider network of BCBSM. 

This last feature makes it difficult for school districts to duplicate MESSA benefits in an 
alternate health care plan using only BCBSM, resulting in higher premiums for the districts to 
pay. 



A school district 
covering its 
employees through 
MESSA has no 
control over its 
health care plan 
because MESSA is 
the policyholder. 



In the collective bargaining process, where maintaining benefits is important, school 
districts cannot look to a standard BCBSM product to measure up to the MESSA program. The 
district could purchase the services of a TPA to adjudicate the claims outside a BCBSM standard 
plan. This, however, would probably involve additional costs, not only from a claims perspective, 
but also from an administrative perspective. 

MESSA’ s main advantage over school districts is its status as the policyholder of the 
health care plan. This entitles it to make unilateral decisions which benefit its members, while 
potentially creating negative financial consequences for the benefit payers — the school districts. 
In these situations, a school district covering its employees through MESSA has no control over 
its health care plan because MESSA is the policyholder. 

MESSA has another advantage: its members are not limited in their choice of physicians. 
They can go to any physician in the state and still have their benefits paid through MESSA. This 
provides a very difficult challenge to districts desiring to bring an alternative to the bargaining 
table. 



MESSA’s approach to the physician community will understandably result in increased 
costs to the districts through the premiums charged by MESSA. Employees using the services of 
a nonparticipating physician are reimbursed at a rate that is much higher than BCBSM will allow, 
thereby increasing claim costs which in turn increases the premiums charged to school districts. 

Another way MESSA maintains a strong grip over school districts is by withholding its 
claims history data. In order to secure competitive bids from other health care vendors, school 
districts need to be able to document the type and amount of medical claims made by their 
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employees. By withholding claims history data, MESSA prevents school districts from acquiring 
legitimate insured health care bids from other vendors to use for comparative purposes. MESSA 
justifies withholding this data by citing the fundamental insurance principle that states that good 
insurance risks will leave the pool and only the bad risks will remain. 

This position is similar to the one taken by BCBSM — but only when it underwrites 
smaller groups. It may be that withholding claims history data is an actuarially sound practice for 
the underwriting of small groups, but withholding it from larger groups serves only to hold them 
captive to their current plans. 

For larger groups which have the numbers to take a credible risk, lack of access to claims 
history data eliminates the opportunity to pursue alternative plans. MESSA has used this position 
as a tremendously successful retention tool. 



School Employers Trust, Inc. 

The School Employers Trust (SET) was created by the founder of the MESSA plans, so it 
is not surprising that there are many similarities between SET and MESSA: 

• Benefits are delivered in part through their own TPA; 

• Plans use participating and nonparticipating providers; 

• The TPA does not release claims history information; 

• Plans are underwritten by BCBSM; and 

• Benefits are designed to be identical to MESSA plans. 

SET has supporters in the education industry primarily because of its affiliation with the 
Michigan Association of School Boards. It can be thought of as the school board and 
administrator version of the MESSA plans. The pool of contracts is, however, substantially 
smaller than MESSA’ s, and SET has recently provided optional product lines through Fortis 
Insurance Company. 

Historically, the annual health care rates for SET groups usually reflect slightly lower 
costs than the MESSA rates for comparable plans. These SET products can provide a viable 
option to districts that are only looking at comparable benefits at initially lower rates. 

The drawbacks for school districts are similar to those of the MESSA plan; the most 
important being that the groups do not have access to their claims history. These control tactics 
limit districts’ future options and effectively forces them to stay in a community-rated program 
regardless of their claims history or size. 



Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Michigan 



For years, BCBSM has had education-specific programs that were developed to compete 
with the MESSA plans before MESSA selected BCBSM as its underwriter. The plans were 
identified as “4.0” plans and included the highest benefits BCBSM could offer under state 
regulations. These were benefit-rich plans by BCBSM standards but they still could not reach the 
benefit levels of MESSA due to the fact that they were limited by the benefit scopes that had been 
approved for BCBSM by the Michigan Insurance Commission. Additionally, BCBSM could not 
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pay nonparticipating physicians, as MESSA does, because of their agreements with participating 
physicians. 

Some districts which were successful in negotiating these “4.0” plans had them 
eliminated by BCBSM in the late 1980s when MESSA began questioning why BCBSM should 
compete with its block of business. The groups that already had these attractive plans were 
allowed to have them “grandfathered in” by BCBSM. However, under the agreement with 
MESSA, districts or segments of school employees in districts desiring a “4.0” plan that did not 
fall under the grandfather rule were disallowed from joining a “4.0” BCBSM plan. 

For example, when a large public school district in southeastern Michigan researched its 
options three years ago, it went to BCBSM to see if it would allow the teachers to have the “4.0” 
plan. This was a logical option for the district because the administrators’ group already had the 
“4.0” plan in place. The district was denied because the “grandfather” provision applied only to 
identifiable segments which had the coverage and could not be expanded to include another 
segment or the entire group. 

These BCBSM plans along with other more traditional plans are currently in place in 
some districts which have been successful at the bargaining table. Most of these traditional plans 
have been in place for a number of years and are performing well for the respective districts. 

The rating for these plans follows the standard rating methodologies BCBSM has filed 
with the Insurance Commission for not only school groups, but all groups in general. This means 
that for a group of more than 100 individuals, the group is experience-rated and has the option of 
being self-funded. For groups of fewer than 100, the group is community- or area-rated. This 
approach is similar to that used by MESSA and SET. 



Health Maintenance Organizations 

Health maintenance organizations (HMOs) entered the education marketplace a number 
of years ago only to be met with MEA members’ firm allegiance to the MESSA health care plan. 
As part of the federal mandate of HMOs years ago, they were offered during bargaining as an 
option. However, enrollment in HMOs is very small in most districts. 

HMOs are similar to MESSA as far as the richness of the benefits, but their closed 
physician and hospital networks do not compare as favorably to MESSA’ s open access. 

HMOs are also similar to MESSA in that they do not provide districts with their claims 
histories. However, the premiums charged by HMOs are attractive when compared to MESSA 
premiums (some are as much as 30 percent lower). This savings has caused some boards to take 
the plans to the bargaining table only to face significant resistance in most instances because they 
are viewed by employees as a benefit reduction due to the reduced access. 



Third Party Administrators Other Than MESSA and SET 

TPAs other than MESSA and SET played a small role in schools prior to the 1994 
reforms — too small to usefully evaluate their presence. For the most part, they could not 
command discounts sufficient to produce cost savings. 
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One TPA, however, Michigan Employee Benefit Services, Inc. (MEBS), has successfully 
used a dual-funded approach with non-MEA union bargaining units in schools. MEBS was the 
exclusive TPA for the Public Employee Trust fund (PET), which was established by five AFL- 
CIO unions for the benefit of AFL-CIO members. 

The labor trustees of PET developed the fund to provide high quality employee benefits 
for its member at lower costs. They use BCBSM as the exclusive underwriter for their health care 
products. Smaller groups of education employees enrolled through PET are in the BCBSM 
education area industry-rated pool. Larger groups of more than 100 employees are rated based on 
their own claims history data through the BCBSM experience-rated system with PET holding the 
risk. 



The MEBS dual-funded approach program has provided an excellent balance of savings 
and quality benefits, according to districts that have used it. 

MEBS has met the needs of education employers with this concept as well as many other 
private sector employers that have been interested in self-funding their employee benefits. Many 
of these employers have been reluctant because of concerns regarding their group size, 
comprehensive benefit levels, and potential risk. This is particularly true if claims history data are 
not available, or there is a concern about the lack of cost containment in a self-funded program. 



For these reasons, MEBS has developed a minimum risk approach to self-funding by 
using the high deductible Comprehensive Major Medical (CMM) contracts with BCBSM. 

By using these high-deductible plans, the employer significantly reduces his premium 
costs while providing catastrophic coverage for his employees. With the premium savings, he can 
self-fund the benefit levels to those of his current plan. 

The arrangement MEBS has with BCBSM allows BCBSM to process all claims to the 
BCBSM provider contract levels. The Explanation of Benefits forms are then sent to MEBS, 
where the claims are readjusted to the levels selected by the employer. This dual processing is not 
apparent to the employee. 

It should be noted that MEBS is only one of many TPAs in the state that could perform 
similar services. MEBS, however, has more experience with this particular approach in the 
education industry. Additionally, MEBS has provided a number of school districts with the 
ability to create their own health care plan, which in turn has produced savings for those districts. 

PET also had specific benefit plans designed for AFL-CIO members that mirrored the 
MESS A plans as closely as they could using BCBSM as the underwriter. These plans continue 
to serve their bargaining units well. 

Although both union-sponsored TPAs (MESS A and PET) are 501(c)(9) trusts and are 
both monitored by the Internal Revenue Service, the significant difference is in the management 
approach used by the trustees of the funds. PET has trustees that also operate Taft Hartley Trust 
Funds which are monitored by the Department of Labor (DOL). 



The strong influence of the DOL, its policies and procedures, and the desire of the 
trustees to use money paid into the funds to serve the needs of their members creates an attitude 
which is carried over to the management of PET. 
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In the Taft Hartley Trust environment the use of any money coming into the Trust is 
earmarked solely for the purpose of benefits for members covered by the Trust. The DOL strictly 
enforces this policy. 
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Appendix II: Select Data from 583 Michigan 
K-12 School Collective Bargaining Agreements 

The data shown in the table on pages 57-73 were gathered from the collective 
bargaining agreements of all 583 Michigan school districts. The documents were obtained 
by the Mackinac Center for Public Policy using the Freedom of Information Act. 

The following defines the terms and codes used in the Appendix II collective 
bargaining agreement table. 



School District 

The name of the school district. 



Union 



The name of the employee representative organization that negotiated the collective 
bargaining agreement with the school district. In many cases, this is the name of the school 
district followed by “Education Association/’ i.e., Allen Park Education Association is 
abbreviated as APEA. 

No contract. The school district did not provide a contract or was in the process of 
negotiating at the time of the FOIA request. 

Not reviewed. The collective bargaining agreement was not reviewed by this study. 

ER (Exclusive Representation) 

Some collective bargaining agreements name a particular union as the exclusive 
representative for district employees. A “Y” in this column indicates that the agreement 
contains a clause that names the negotiating union as exclusive employee representative. An 
“N” means there is no such clause in the agreement. 

US (Union Security) 

A union security clause allows for the termination of employees who fail to pay 
union dues. A “Y” means the agreement includes a union security clause; an “N” indicates 
that it does not. 

JC (Just Cause) 

A “Y” in this column means the collective bargaining agreement contains a clause 
providing for a “just cause” standard of discipline and discharge for all district employees. 
An “N” indicates that the agreement does not extend “just cause” to probationary employees. 
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SC (Seniority Clause) 

“Y” indicates that the collective bargaining agreement contains a clause that 
establishes seniority as the basis for vacancies, transfers, layoffs, and recalls. An “N” in this 
column means the agreement has no such clause. 

PB (Pay for Bargaining) 

Some collective bargaining agreements provide for fully compensated release time 
for employees who participate in contract negotiations. “Y” indicates the agreement contains 
this clause. 

MS (Maintenance of Standards) 

“Maintenance of Standards” clauses require that the contract language regarding 
teaching conditions and work load be so detailed that nothing in the working environment 
may be altered without negotiations. A “Y” in this column means that such a clause is in the 
agreement, or that “N” indicates no such clause or detailed language. 

HC (Hudson Clause) 

A “Y” in this column shows that the collective bargaining agreement specifically 
informs employees of their right, establishing in the U. S. Supreme Court decisions Chicago 
Local Teachers / v. Hudson, to refuse payment of dues not specifically related to collective 
bargaining expenses. An “N” indicates there is not specific language in the agreement that 
explains Hudson rights. A “C” means that the agreement references an existing policy 
regarding Hudson rights but does not explain the legal precedents and rationale behind it. 

CS (Class Size) 

Many collective bargaining agreements contain clauses that establish class size 
guidelines or mandatory maximums. A “Y” in this column indicates such a clause is present 
in the collective bargaining agreement. A blank column indicates there is no specific clause 
addressing class size, but that school districts are not precluded from adopting class size 
operating policies. 

Expires 

The date the collective bargaining agreement reviewed by this study expires or 

expired. 
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Negotiated Fringe Benefits 



Specific employee benefits negotiated into the collective bargaining agreement. 



H = MESSA health benefits 

Hn = Non-MESSA health benefits 

H*= Benefits negotiated without a carrier specified 

D = MESSA dental benefits 

Dn = Non-MESSA dental benefits 

V = MESSA vision benefits 

Vn = Non-MESSA vision benefits 

HDV=$ = A set dollar amount per month is allotted for health, dental, and vision 
LtD = Long-term disability 
Li = Life insurance 
MP =MESSA PAK 



MP/C = MESSA PAK with cafeteria plan 

R/D = Reimbursement of deductibles of insurance costs, up to a specified limit 
A = Annuity (May be dependent on enrollee’s use of the health benefit package) 

L = Longevity (Additional payment for years of service in the district, i.e. 15 years, 
etc.) 

ERInc = Early retirement incentive bonus package 
Ret = Retirement bonus for years of service 

Sev = Severance pay bonus at retirement in addition to longevity pay 
U = Uniforms 

T = Tuition (T followed by a percentage indicates partial tuition payments) 
TLOAN = Short-term tuition loans 
At = Athletic tickets 

$=PTC+RptCPkup+Rec day = Additional compensation for attendance at 

parent/teacher conferences, report card pickup day, and recordkeeping day 

COLA = Cost-of-Living Adjustments 

Chair$ = Additional compensation for chairs of departments 

S+Fam+F... = Total leave days available but deducted from sick leave time 

S# = Sick days and number of days 

Wed = Paid leave for attendance at weddings 

Va = Vacation and number of days 

P# = Personal & number of days 

Sab = Paid sabbatical leave 

F# = Funeral and number of days 

VAP= Voluntary Assistance Program 

Fam# = Family illness leave (may or may not be deducted from sick days) 

Rel = Paid leave for religious activities 
EMERG = Emergency leave 

Prof# = Professional/business leave days for continuing education, etc. 

FLEX = flex time available 
Hum = Humanitarian leave 
Lia = Liability Insurance 
Le = Legal representation 
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M = Paid leave when getting married 
MERIT = Paid leave for meritorious service 
RECR = Paid recreational leave 
DRHTG = Paid leave for deer hunting 
JOBSHRG = Job sharing available 
Dues = Professional organization dues paid 



Salary Range 

The base pay and highest salary of the salary schedule are given for the 1997-1998 
contract year or the last year of an expired 1997 contract. 
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Appendix II: Select Data from 583 Michigan 
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Appendix II: Select Data from 583 Michigan 
K-12 School Collective Bargaining Agreements 
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Appendix III 



FINANCIAL DATA 



1995-1996 Selected Financial Data 

Michigan Department of Education Bulletin 1014 



District Name 


Total 
revenue 
per pupil 


Rank 


Current 
operating 
expenditure 
per pupil 


Rank 


Average 
salary per 
teacher 


Rank 


State aid 
members 
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Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 
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Operating 
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per pupil 


Rank 
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Rank 


Slate aid 
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ratio 


Adams Twp. Sch. Dist. 
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Addison Comm. Schs. 
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425 


42331 


291 


2962 


148 


24 


Britton Macon Area Sch. Dist. 5869 


241 


5122 


339 


40301 


364 


453 


487 


19 


Allen Park Pub. Schs. 


6313 


161 


5916 


130 


53784 


36 


3129 


136 


24 


Bronson-Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5069 


510 


4487 


508 


37553 


435 


1469 


322 


23 


Allendale Pub. Sch. Dist 


5458 


398 


5191 


311 


44493 


204 


1536 


306 


23 


Brown City Comm. Sch. DisL 


5186 


488 


4864 


427 


41522 


323 


124! 


353 


24 


Alma Pub. Schs. 


5997 


216 


5684 


174 


43590 


243 


2801 


160 


22 


Buchanan Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5395 


425 


4984 


389 


43584 


244 


1821 


261 


23 


Almont Comra. Schs. 


4888 


532 


4349 


519 


48709 


104 


1421 


327 


29 


Buckley Comm. Sch. Dist: 


5818 


260 


5038 


362 


33200 


510 


408 


496 


19 


Alpena Pub. Schs. 


5256 


468 


4884 


416 


39714 


381 


5868 


54 


24 


Buena Vista Sch. Dist. 


8148 


29 


8143 


15 


41330 


329 


1660 


286 


19 


Anchor Bay Sch. Dist. 


5728 


298 


5524 


207 


50488 


76 


4534 


83 


24 


Bullock Creek Sch. Dist. 


5919 


231 


5441 


222 


44244 


219 


2067 


236 


23 


Ann Arbor Pub. Schs. 


8221 


26 


7850 


20 


50692 


70 


15233 


8 


19 


Burr Oak Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5308 


449 


4499 


504 


28527 


539 


321 


506 


17 


Arenac Eastern Sch. Dist 


5516 


373 


4878 


421 


37611 


433 


506 


480 


20 


Burt Twp. Sch. Dist. 


9690 


9 


8620 


9 


27747 


542 


81 


532 


10 


Armada Area Schs. 


5801 


266 


5540 


201 


48557 


107 


1681 


278 


23 


Byron Area Schs. 


5419 


411 


5015 


372 


47799 


127 


1176 


369 


24 


ArvonTwp. Sch. Dist. 


5398 


420 


4357 


518 


48631 


106 


60 


538 


18 


Byron Center Pub. Schs. 


6664 


120 


5724 


164 


44398 


209 


2113 


235 


20 


Ashley Comm. Schs. 


6123 


196 


5217 


298 


39647 


384 


414 


493 


20 


Cadillac Area Pub. Schs. 


5251 


471 


4797 


450 


41700 


316 


4008 


99 


23 


Athens Area Schs. 


5665 


323 


5097 


345 


40244 


365 


953 


410 


20 


Caledonia Comm. Schs. 


7074 


85 


6473 


81 


50510 


74 


2757 


167 


21 


Atherton Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6145 


189 


5468 


218 


41017 


339 


1112 


373 


22 


Calumet Pub. Schs. 


5276 


460 


4422 


511 


39712 


382 


1745 


274 


24 


Atlanta Comm. Schs. 


5699 


313 


5554 


197 


37381 


437 


626 


461 


22 


Camden Frontier Schs. 


5397 


421 


4513 


500 


35554 


480 


768 


438 


23 


Au Gres Sims Sch. Dist. 


6219 


179 


5311 


263 


34073 


502 


578 


469 


18 


Capac Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5514 


374 


4916 


406 


43602 


240 


1641 


292 


25 


Autrain-Onota Pub. Schs. 


5303 


450 


4221 


528 


31192 


526 


116 


527 


12 


Carman-Ainswonh Schs. 


7457 


60 


6809 


58 


52375 


48 


5246 


65 


23 


Avondale Sch. Dist. 


7258 


73 


6596 


73 


56900 


19 


3507 


114 


22 


Carney Nadeau Pub. Schs. 


5253 


469 


5267 


277 


34575 


494 


274 


514 


16 


Bad Axe Pub. Schs. 


5461 


395 


4404 


513 


42119 


300 


1529 


308 


24 


Caro Comra. Schs. 


5312 


445 


4953 


395 


45290 


178 


2398 


197 


22 


Baldwin Comm. Schs. 


7350 


67 


7107 


42 


39798 


379 


815 


435 


18 


Canollton Sch. Dist. 


6207 


182 


5880 


138 


43866 


231 


1233 


354 


23 


Bangor Pub. Schs (Van Buren) 5353 


432 


4998 


381 


39849 


375 


1642 


291 


20 


Carson City-Crystal Area Schs. 


5635 


331 


5439 


223 


47513 


132 


1420 


328 


26 


Bangor Twp. Sch. Dist. 8 


9544 


10 


9390 


6 


24745 


544 


5 


554 


13 


Caisonville-Pon Sanilac Sch. Dist. 5552 


363 


5046 


359 


39235 


397 


729 


446 


21 


Bangor Twp. Schs. 


5568 


357 


5178 


319 


48375 


114 


2720 


169 


26 


Caseville Pub. Schs. 


6140 


192 


5711 


168 


38881 


405 


313 


508 


18 


Baraga Area Schs. 


5722 


302 


4954 


394 


36728 


452 


669 


453 


21 


Cass City Pub. Schs. 


5142 


496 


4788 


452 


44387 


210 


1618 


296 


24 


Bark River Harris Sch. Dist. 


5327 


440 


5096 


346 


46198 


155 


581 


468 


20 


Cassopolis Pub. Schs. 


5851 


249 


5442 


221 


39037 


401 


1487 


317 


22 


Bath Comm. Schs. 


5615 


337 


5282 


275 


40082 


368 


1018 


396 


21 


Cedar Springs Pub. Schs. 


5339 


436 


4888 


414 


44413 


208 


2959 


149 


22 


Battle Creek Pub. Schs. 


7332 


69 


6488 


80 


42235 


293 


8706 


29 


21 


Center Line Pub. Schs. 


8417 


23 


7686 


23 


57304 


16 


2702 


173 


20 


Bay City Sch. Dist. 


5471 


390 


5361 


246 


49818 


87 


10436 


23 


26 


Central Lake Pub. Schs. 


7095 


84 


5953 


127 


44065 


224 


501 


483 


20 


Beal City Pub. Schs. 


5725 


299 


4520 


498 


34165 


500 


542 


473 


22 


Central Montcalm Pub. Sch. 


5494 


381 


4935 


402 


41614 


320 


2433 


194 


24 


Bear Lake Sch. Dist. 


5446 


403 


4923 


404 


40532 


359 


474 


486 


23 


Centreville Pub. Schs. 


6586 


126 


5492 


212 


35613 


476 


898 


418 


18 


Beaver Island Comm. Sch. 


9307 


14 


8377 


12 


39943 


373 


101 


529 


13 


Charlevoix Pub. Schs. 


6930 


94 


6229 


103 


47831 


126 


1444 


324 


22 


Beaverton Rural Schs. 


5208 


483 


4883 


417 


39620 


387 


1892 


254 


23 


Charlotte Pub. Schs. 


5697 


314 


5267 


278 


44250 


218 


3509 


113 


23 


Bedford Pub. Schs. 


5637 


329 


4694 


472 


45438 


173 


5397 


61 


25 


Chassell Twp. Sch. Dist. 


5101 


504 


3942 


536 


17944 


550 


356 


501 


11 


Beecher Comm. Sch. Dist. 


8172 


28 


8103 


17 


38856 


407 


2991 


145 


21 


Cheboygan Area Schs. 


5941 


225 


5123 


338 


36270 


463 


2355 


205 


24 


B elding Area Sch. Dist. 


5094 


507 


4646 


482 


35660 


473 


2606 


184 


21 


Chelsea Sch. Dist. 


6910 


97 


6040 


117 


50810 


68 


2700 


175 


23 


Bellaire Pub. Schs. 


6572 


130 


5587 


192 


31357 


523 


658 


456 


15 


Chesaning Union Schs. 


5807 


263 


5256 


280 


43787 


235 


2271 


218 


22 


Bellevue Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5786 


271 


53% 


233 


41009 


341 


1026 


394 


21 


Chippewa Hills Sch. Dist 


5233 


475 


4677 


474 


39165 


398 


2649 


178 


22 


Bendle Pub. Schs. 


6305 


165 


5811 


146 


44985 


185 


1843 


257 


19 


Chippewa Valley Schs. 


5532 


369 


5629 


184 


60366 


6 


10025 


26 


27 


Bentley Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6062 


207 


5706 


171 


42103 


301 


1106 


374 


21 


Church Sch. Dist. 


3644 


554 


1995 


551 


32803 


514 


31 


545 


21 


Benton Harbor Area Schs. 


6410 


147 


5964 


125 


38097 


421 


6869 


41 


22 


Clare Pub. Schs. 


5747 


287 


5348 


252 


40011 


371 


1551 


303 


20 


Benzie County Central Schs. 


4944 


529 


4496 


505 


39063 


400 


1827 


259 


25 


Clarenceville Sch. Dist. 


7142 


82 


6948 


50 


50307 


79 


1771 


271 


21 


Berkley Sch. Dist. 


6680 


115 


6463 


83 


49524 


90 


4670 


79 


21 


Clarkston Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6672 


118 


6245 


100 


45429 


174 


6585 


43 


23 


Berlin Twp. Sch. Dist 3 


3854 


552 


1593 


553 


40553 


357 


55 


541 


21 


Clawson Sch. Dist. 


6822 


103 


6676 


67 


53767 


37 


1800 


263 


25 


Berrien Springs Pub. Schs. 


6250 


172 


5539 


202 


37668 


432 


1803 


262 


23 


Climax Scotts Comm. Schs. 


5864 


245 


5307 


265 


31959 


518 


708 


450 


19 


Bessemer Sch. Dist 


5573 


354 


5213 


300 


32402 


517 


590 


465 


17 


Clinton Comm. Schs. 


4980 


525 


4327 


521 


42511 


278 


1224 


358 


26 


Big Bay De Noc Sch. Dist. 


6471 


141 


5728 


161 


33026 


511 


383 


498 


20 


Clintondale Comm. Schs. 


6097 


200 


5692 


173 


50227 


81 


4141 


94 


22 


Big Jackson Sch. Dist. 


4780 


537 


3182 


543 


21834 


546 


65 


537 


10 


Clio Area Sch. Dist. 


5590 


345 


5331 


256 


52034 


51 


3833 


105 


25 


Big Rapids Pub. Schs. 


5676 


317 


5144 


332 


40227 


366 


2339 


210 


22 


Coldwater Comm. Schs. 


5574 


353 


5298 


268 


46021 


161 


3606 


III 


21 


Birch Run Area Sch. Dist 


5839 


251 


4649 


481 


41487 


324 


1932 


245 


23 


Coleman Comm. Sch. DisL 


5879 


237 


5650 


180 


44087 


223 


1079 


383 


22 


Birmingham Sch. Dist. 


10843 


4 


9626 


3 


57405 


15 


7444 


35 


18 


Colfax Twp. Sch. Dist. IF 


5371 


428 


2468 


549 


21500 


547 


20 


549 


8 


Blissfield Comm. Schs. 


5247 


472 


4867 


426 


42335 


290 


1618 


297 


22 


Coloma Comm. Schs. 


6024 


213 


5362 


245 


38292 


415 


2362 


201 


24 


Bloomfield Hills Sch. Dist. 


11341 


1 


10203 


2 


59941 


7 


5591 


59 


16 


Colon Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5616 


336 


4577 


493 


33972 


504 


1031 


392 


20 


Bloomfield Sch. 1 


4383 


545 


1932 


552 


21000 


549 


21 


548 


11 • 


Columbia Sch. Dist. 


5456 


400 


5041 


361 


45413 


175 


1951 


244 


23 


Bloomfield Twp. Sch. Dist. 7 


4287 


547 


2679 


547 


29219 


536 


35 


542 


12 


Comstock Park Pub. Schs. 


6396 


149 


5615 


185 


42850 


271 


1897 


251 


21 


Bloomingdale Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5196 


485 


5023 


369 


35564 


478 


1381 


332 


22 


Comstock Pub. Schs. 


6602 


125 


5715 


167 


41222 


330 


2956 


150 


20 


Bois Blanc Sch. Dist. 


11286 


2 


12699 


1 


16488 


55! 


5 


555 


2 


Concord Comm. Schs. 


5488 


385 


4859 


429 


41169 


332 


993 


404 


21 
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District Name per pupil 


R3nk 
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per pupil 


Rank 
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teacher 


Rank 


State aid 
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Rank 
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Total 
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District Name per pupil 


Rank 


Current 
operating 
expenditure 
per pupil 


Rank 


Average 
salary per 
teacher 


Rank 


Stale aid 
inemoers 


Rank 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


C popcrsville Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5061 


511 


4733 


467 


49086 


100 


2615 


181 


23 


Gerrish Higgins Sch. Dist. 


5217 


480 


4763 


461 


34388 


498 


1983 


243 


2.; 


Corunna Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5701 


311 


5063 


353 


43064 


261 


2115 


234 


25 


Gibraltar Sch. Dist. 


6126 


195 


5602 


188 


51267 


63 


2759 


166 


26 




9309 


13 


9440 


5 


43956 


227 


767 


439 


19 


Gladstone Area Schs. 


5460 


397 


4943 


399 


40764 


349 


1932 


246 


20 


Crawford A usable Schs. 


4955 


528 


4516 


499 


0 


555 


2356 


204 


** 


Gladwin Comm. Schs. 


5672 


320 


5007 


374 


38845 


408 


2160 


229 


23 


Crest wood Sch. Dist. 


6374 


152 


5884 


137 


51685 


53 


2897 


152 


27 


Glen Lake Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5869 


242 


5198 


306 


43461 


250 


853 


425 


:i 


Croswell Lexington Comm. Sch. 


5004 


521 


4442 


510 


37849 


428 


2409 


195 


24 


Gobles Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5359 


430 


4778 


455 


41851 


307 


995 


402 


21 


Dansvrllc Agricultural Schs. 


5862 


246 


5293 


271 


48008 


124 


892 


420 


22 


Godfrey Lee Pub. Schs. 


7249 


76 


6529 


79 


39841) 


377 


1825 


260 


19 


Davison Comm. Schs. 


5602 


342 


5128 


336 


51033 


65 


5106 


68 


26 


Godwin Heights Pub. Schs. 


7547 


55 


5994 


120 


52428 


46 


2356 


203 


23 


near bom Heichts Sch. Dist. No. 7 595 ] 


221 


5821 


144 


52155 


50 


2872 


155 


26 


Goodrich Area Sch. Dist. 


5337 


438 


5063 


354 


49952 


83 


1637 


294 


25 


Dearborn Sch. Dist 


8083 


30 


7248 


34 


48228 


118 


14791 


10 


20 


Grand Blanc Comm. Schs. 


6284 


168 


5525 


206 


46850 


141 


5782 


56 


22 


Decatur Pub. Schs. 


5402 


419 


5045 


360 


39455 


392 


1196 


362 


20 


Grand Haven Sch. Dist 


6535 


133 


6280 


97 


48233 


117 


5949 


52 


21 


Deckervillc Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5259 


464 


4913 


408 


40767 


347 


972 


406 


25 


Grand Ledge Pub. Schs. 


5856 


248 


5595 


191 


46467 


148 


5189 


66 


23 




5738 


293 


4947 


398 


37934 


426 


4|| 


494 


21 


Grand Rapids Sch. Dist. 


6689 


113 


6151 


106 


48483 


110 


28425 


2 


25 


Delton Kellogg Sch. Dist. 


5455 


402 


5198 


307 


48529 


108 


2214 


224 


21 


Grandville Pub. Schs. 


5755 


281 


5199 


304 


46900 


140 


5310 


64 


23 




8057 


31 


6876 


55 


36305 


460 


292 


511 


15 


Grant Pub. Sch. Dist 


5404 


418 


4717 


469 


39583 


388 


2230 


221 


23 




7178 


81 


7195 


37 


44468 


206 


180842 


1 


26 


Grant Twp. Schs. 


9525 


11 


5868 


139 


22200 


545 


11 


552 


8 




5184 


490 


5000 


379 


48027 


122 


2339 


211 


23 


Grass Lake Comm. Schs. 


5506 


377 


5142 


334 


42188 


297 


870 


422 


21 


Dexter Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6739 


107 


6161 


105 


42790 


273 


2576 


188 


19 


Greenville Pub. Schs. 


5257 


466 


5253 


284 


41011 


340 


4014 


98 


21 


Dowagiac Union Schs. 


5310 


448 


4810 


449 


40767 


348 


3148 


135 


23 


Grosse lie Twp. Schs. 


7641 


46 


6901 


53 


56935 


18 


2060 


238 


22 


Dryden Comm. Schs. 


5502 


379 


4837 


438 


44584 


198 


818 


434 


23 


Grosse Pointe Pub. Schs. 


8944 


18 


7665 


24 


54832 


31 


8136 


32 


19 


Dundee Comm. Schs. 


5036 


514 


4487 


507 


43575 


245 


1519 


309 


22 


Gull Lake Comm. Schs. 


5603 


341 


4937 


401 


40679 


352 


2894 


153 


20 




5571 


355 


5355 


248 


46449 


149 


2175 


227 


22 


Gwinn Area Comm. Schs. 


9819 


6 


7402 


29 


33683 


507 


1480 


319 


15 




6620 


123 


5987 


123 


47487 


133 


5149 


67 


21 


Hagar Twp. Sch. Dist. 6 


5338 


437 


4046 


534 


27791 


541 


69 


535 


11 


East Detroit Puh. Schs. 


6491 


138 


6048 


114 


59466 


10 


7123 


39 


22 


Hale Area Schs. 


5883 


236 


5585 


193 


37984 


424 


779 


436 


19 


East Grand Rapids Pub. Schs. 


6766 


106 


6107 


110 


47578 


131 


2609 


182 


20 


Hamilton Comm. Schs. 


5311 


446 


4641 


484 


42493 


281 


2132 


230 


23 


Easi Jackson Comm. Schs. 


5766 


275 


5194 


309 


38773 


409 


1515 


310 


21 


Hamtramck Pub. Schs. 


6228 


177 


5741 


159 


49096 


99 


3310 


127 


26 


East Jordan Pub. Schs. 


5724 


301 


5149 


330 


41793 


311 


1204 


360 


20 


Hancock Pub. Schs. 


5216 


481 


4775 


458 


36595 


456 


1041 


3S9 


21 


East Lansing Sch. Dist 


7826 


39 


7891 


19 


51623 


55 


3898 


101 


18 


Hanover Horton Schs. 


5194 


487 


4749 


464 


35468 


481 


1250 


351 


18 


Easton Twp. Sch. Dist. 6 


4058 


551 


1570 


554 


29202 


537 


72 


534 


15 


Harbor Beach Comm. Schs. 


5951 


222 


4993 


386 


41449 


325 


895 


419 


21 


Eaton Rapids Pub. Schs. 


5504 


378 


5121 


340 


42988 


267 


3200 


131 


21 


Harbor Springs Sch. Dist. 


7539 


57 


7122 


41 


45565 


167 


1029 


393 


18 


Eau Claire Pub. Schs. 


6677 


117 


5717 


166 


34119 


501 


821 


433 


19 


Harper Creek Comm. Schs. 


5753 


284 


5197 


308 


43026 


265 


2701 


174 


23 


Ecorse Pub. Sch. Dist. 


7610 


48 


6580 


75 


44315 


215 


1346 


338 


23 


Harper Woods Schs. 


7556 


53 


6467 


82 


51533 


56 


1101 


376 


23 


Edwardsburg Pub. Schs. 


4970 


526 


4289 


525 


37818 


430 


2046 


239 


24 


Harrison Comm. Schs. 


5415 


414 


4811 


448 


41615 


319 


2340 


209 


24 


Elk Rapids Schs. 


5756 


279 


5472 


217 


48022 


123 


1439 


325 


22 


Hart Pub. Sch. Dist 


5714 


304 


5288 


274 


38875 


406 


1545 


304 


20 


Elkton-Pigeon-Bay Port Schs. 


5478 


387 


4949 


397 


43629 


239 


1381 


333 


24 


Hartford Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5952 


220 


5245 


287 


44189 


221 


1509 


312 


23 


Ellsworth Comm. Schs. 


6870 


99 


5548 


199 


41056 


336 


288 


512 


20 


Hartland Cons. Schs. 


6153 


188 


5248 


285 


49922 


85 


3749 


107 


24 


Elm RiverTwp. Sch. Dist, 


6634 


121 


5437 


224 


28889 


538 


34 


543 


12 


Haslett Pub. Schs. 


6404 


148 


5648 


182 


49366 


94 


2736 


168 


22 


Engadine Cons. Schs. 


7101 


83 


6316 


95 


31757 


520 


343 


503 


16 


Hastings Area Sch. Dist. 


5463 


392 


5219 


297 


46163 


157 


3442 


117 


22 


Escanaba Area Pub. Schs. 


5586 


349 


5078 


350 


46567 


147 


3873 


103 


24 


Hazel Park Sch. Dist. 


6721 


108 


6044 


115 


52999 


43 


5947 


53 


24 


Essexville Hampton Sch. Dist 7023 


88 


6711 


63 


49777 


88 


1762 


273 


21 


Hemlock Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5545 


367 


5233 


291 


46326 


152 


1509 


313 


25 


Evan Pub. Schs. 


5178 


492 


4726 


468 


36214 


464 


1486 


318 


22 


Hesperia Comm. Schs. 


4863 


533 


4146 


532 


42415 


287 


1792 


266 


22 


Ewen -Trout Creek Cons. Sch. Dist 5940 


227 


5532 


203 


37061 


440 


546 


472 


19 


Highland Park Schs. 


7456 


61 


7019 


48 


51445 


59 


4293 


89 


26 


Excelsior Twp. Dist. #1 


4575 


543 


3154 


545 


30570 


529 


55 


540 


21 


Hillman Comm. Schs. 


5284 


458 


5692 


172 


36739 


451 


664 


454 


22 


Fairview Area Scb. DisL 


5457 


399 


5166 


323 


39506 


391 


484 


484 


20 


Hillsdale Comm. Schs. 


5438 


407 


5087 


348 


45111 


183 


2384 


198 


22 


Farmington Pub. Sch. Dist 


9268 


15 


8551 


II 


56837 


20 


11495 


20 


20 


Holland Cty Sch. Dist. 


6992 


91 


6684 


66 


44952 


187 


6046 


51 


20 


Farwell Area Schs. 


5118 


502 


4417 


512 


42054 


302 


1711 


276 


23 


Holly Area Sch. Dist. 


5770 


274 


5487 


213 


43059 


262 


4225 


91 


23 


Fennville Pub, Schs. 


5799 


269 


5168 


322 


36287 


462 


1615 


298 


21 


Holt Pub. Schs. 


6468 


142 


6331 


92 


50594 


73 


5334 


63 


22 


Fenion Area Pub. Schs. 


6111 


197 


5788 


151 


47795 


128 


3160 


134 


24 


Holton Pub. Schs, 


5326 


441 


4735 


465 


38307 


413 


1260 


349 


20 


Fcmdale Sch. Dist. 


6853 


101 


6631 


70 


54582 


33 


6680 


42 


21 


Homer Comm. Schs. 


5707 


308 


5790 


150 


43593 


242 


1062 


387 


19 


Fitzgerald Pub. Schs. 


7279 


72 


6661 


69 


52420 


47 


3116 


139 


26 


Hopkins Puh. Schs. 


5011 


519 


4847 


433 


42228 


295 


1364 


335 


24 


Flat Rock Comm. Schs. 


6679 


116 


6139 


108 


50097 


82 


1658 


288 


23 


Houghton Lake Comm. Schs. 


5832 


255 


5365 


243 


36782 


449 


2349 


207 


21 


Rim Sch. Dist. 


7818 


40 


7177 


39 


44311 


216 


26240 


3 


27 


Houghton-Portage Twp. Sch. 


5594 


343 


5148 


' 331 


36980 


443 


1225 


357 


20 


Flushing Comm. Schs. 


5333 


439 


4997 


382 


53368 


41 


4231 


90 


25 


Howell Pub Schs. 


5603 


340 


5297 


269 


53465 


40 


6303 


47 


26 


Forest Area Comm. Schs. 


5209 


482 


4942 


400 


30877 


527 


1021 


395 


19 


Hudson Area Schs. 


5461 


394 


4717 


470 


39849 


376 


1227 


356 


22 


Forest Hills Pub. Schs. 


7853 


35 


6671 


68 


48660 


105 


6922 


40 


19 


Hudsonvillc Pub Sch. Dist. 


4635 


542 


4235 


527 


44363 


211 


3897 


102 


25 


Forest Park Sch. Dist 


5832 


256 


5213 


299 


34704 


491 


751 


442 


18 


Huron Sch. Dist: 


7244 


77 


6001 


118 


44207 


220 


1930 


247 


26 


Fowler Pub. Schs. 


5824 


258 


5338 


254 


42864 


268 


507 


479 


21 


Huron Valley Schs. 


5748 


286 


5570 


195 


47614 


130 


10371 


24 


24 


Fowlerville Comm. Schs. 


5443 


406 


4996 


383 


40909 


343 


2676 


176 


22 


Ida Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5314 


444 


4683 


473 


43187 


258 


1637 


293 


24 


Frankenmuth Sch. Dist 


6381 


151 


5981 


124 


50690 


71 


1159 


371 


20 


(mlay City Comm. Schs. 


5258 


465 


4578 


492 


41750 


314 


2266 


220 


24 


Frankfon-Elberta Area Schs. 


6705 


111 


6296 


96 


48241 


116 


583 


467 


20 


Inkster Sch. Dist. 


7593 


49 


7555 


25 


54764 


32 


2282 


217 


23 


Fraser Pub. Schs. 


7068 


86 


6771 


61 


57428 


14 


4808 


76 


24 


Inland Lakes Sch. Dist. 


5706 


310 


5128 


337 


36896 


445 


971 


408 


19 


Free Soil Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6583 


128 


5669 


175 


29386 


535 


172 


523 


14 


Ionia Pub. Schs. 


6392 


150 


5725 


163 


38881 


404 


3274 


128 


23 


Freeland Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5040 


513 


4401 


514 


44602 


197 


1359 


337 


27 


Ionia Twp. Sch. Dist. 2 


3288 


555 


1478 


555 


30473 


530 


72 


533 


15 


Fremont Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5227 


476 


4783 


453 


45607 


166 


2887 


154 


23 


Iron Mountain Sch. Dist. 


5466 


391 


4873 


424 


35097 


484 


1464 


323 


21 


Fruitpon Comm. Schs. 


6203 


183 


5648 


181 


45200 


179 


3587 


112 


23 


Iron wood Area Schs. 


5823 


259 


5508 


209 


43321 


256 


1649 


290 


?2 


Fulton Schs. 


5740 


291 


4839 


437 


39124 


399 


1068 


385 


21 


Ishpeming Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5291 


456 


4584 


491 


38094 


422 


1363 


336 


22 


Galesburg Augusta Comm. Schs. 6471 


140 


6000 


119 


45377 


176 


1182 


366 


20 


Ithaca Pub. Schs. 


5493 


382 


5113 


343 


45888 


163 


1664 


284 


22 


Galien Twp. Sch. Dist. 


5845 


250 


5227 


294 


31494 


522 


511 


478 


16 


Jackson Pub. Schs. 


6868 


100 


6423 


86 


44646 


195 


7883 


34 


22 


Ganges Sch. Dist. No. 4 


5317 


442 


3633 


538 


37836 


429 


57 


539 


9 


Jefferson Schs. (Monroe) 


7846 


36 


7347 


32 


53301 


42 


2777 


165 


20 


Garden City Sch. Dist. 


6474 


139 


6365 


89 


52195 


49 


5615 


58 


24 


Jenison Pub. Schs. 


5711 


305 


5349 


251 


50368 


78 


4827 


75 


24 


n, Schs. 


5462 


393 


5152 


328 


41768 


313 


3397 


122 


21 


■ U Ojohannesburg-Lewiston Schs 


6311 


163 


5720 


165 


42421 


286 


828 


430 


22 


FR If" out 


5742 


290 


5226 


295 


49391 


93 


974 


405 


23 


^ Jones ville Comm. Schs. 


5349 


434 


5034 


364 


51269 


62 


1191 


365 


23 
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Oistfict Name 


Total 
revenue 
per pupil 


Rank 


Current 
operating 
expenditure 
per pupil 


Rank 


Average 
salary per 
teacher 


Rank 


State aid 
members 


Rank 


PUPit/ 

teacner 

ratio 




Oistrict Name 


Total 
revenue 
per pupil 


Rank 


Current 
operating 
expenditure 
per pupil 


Rank 


Average 
salary per 
teacher 


Rank 


State aid 
members 


Rank 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Kalamazoo Pub. Sch. Disi. 


7356 


66 


7180 


38 


45439 


172 


12118 


18 


20 




Mesick Cons. Sch. Disl. 


5160 


495 


4207 


530 


346.36 


493 


971 


407 


23 


Kaleva Norman Dickson Sch. Dist. 5507 


376 


5202 


303 


36696 


453 


871 


421 


21 




Michigan Center Sch. Dist. 


5680 


316 


5067 


352 


40827 


345 


1284 


344 


22 


Kalkaska Pub. Schs. 


5.342 


435 


5175 


320 


38247 


416 


2119 


233 


2! 




Mid Peninsula Sch. Disl. 


5444 


405 


5256 


282 


36381 


457 


404 


497 


19 


Kearsley Comm. Schs. 


5737 


294 


5242 


289 


41686 


317 


3656 


108 


24 




Midland Pub. Schs. 


7567 


52 


6793 


59 


51307 


60 


9363 


27 


21 


Kelloggsviilc Pub. Schs. 


6086 


203 


5190 


314 


46212 


154 


2213 


225 


23 




Milan Area Schs. 


6142 


191 


5422 


229 


50504 


75 


>333 


21 2 


21 


Kcnowa Hills Pub. Schs. 


6315 


160 


5786 


152 


53751 


38 


3056 


142 


26 




Millington Comm. Schs. 


5564 


360 


5188 


316 


44537 


203 


1777 


269 


22 


Kent City Comm. Schs. 


5310 


447 


4781 


454 


44361 


212 


1662 


285 


23 




Mio Au Sable Schs. 


5407 


416 


4596 


490 


37230 


438 


910 


415 


12 


Kcm wood Pub. Schs. 


6132 


193 


5750 


158 


49316 


96 


8387 


31 


22 




Mona Shores Sch. Dist. 


5804 


265 


5161 


325 


44474 


205 


3836 


l(M 


23 


Kingsley Area Schs. 


4897 


531 


4359 


517 


39624 


386 


1171 


370 


24 




Mnnroe Pub. Schs. 


6086 


202 


5575 


194 


48862 


103 


7206 


37 


24 


Kingston Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5643 


328 


5022 


370 


41596 


322 


746 


444 


25 




Montabclla Comm. Schs. 


6060 


208 


5803 


148 


38622 


410 


1193 


364 


21 


L'Anse Area Schs. 


6129 


194 


5377 


239 


37979 


425 


826 


431 


21 




Montague Area Pub. Schs. 


5314 


443 


4662 


47S 


41635 


318 


1632 


295 


24 


L'Anse Creusc Pub. Schs. 


6709 


109 


5906 


133 


53508 


39 


10154 


25 


26 




Montrose Comm. Schs. 


6511 


137 


5990 


121 


47052 


138 


1657 


289 


21 


Laingsburg Comm. Sch. Dist 


5694 


315 


5482 


215 


43158 


259 


1199 


361 


21 




Moran Twp. Schs. 


5444 


404 


4367 


516 


46912 


139 


178 


522 


21 


Lake Cily Area Sch. Dist. 


5102 


503 


4575 


494 


34966 


487 


1366 


334 


22 




Morenci Area Schs. 


5750 


285 


4922 


405 


40385 


362 


1011 


397 


21 


Lake Fenton Schs. 


6301 


166 


5029 


365 


45784 


164 


1541 


305 


23 




Morley Stamvood Comm. Schs. 5738 


292 


4853 


430 


41139 


334 


1574 


301 


23 


Lake Linden Hubbell Sch. Dist. 5226 


478 


4625 


487 


38125 


420 


601 


463 


21 




Morrice Area Schs. 


5614 


338 


5427 


228 


40065 


369 


714 


449 


19 


Lake Orion Comm. Schs. 


6696 


112 


6189 


104 


48058 


120 


5347 


62 


22 




Mt. Clemens Comm. Schs. 


7198 


SO 


7207 


36 


51868 


52 


3167 


133 


25 


Lake Shore Pub. Schs (Macomb) 6618 


124 


6127 


109 


55689 


28 


3362 


124 


27 




Mt. Morris Cons. Schs. 


5775 


273 


5277 


276 


44748 


193 


3347 


125 


23 


Lakeshore Sch. Dist. (Berrien) 4961 


527 


4500 


503 


41907 


305 


3019 


144 


24 




Mi. Pleasant Sch. Dist. 


6465 


143 


6041 


116 


41743 


315 


4604 


82 


22 


bkeview Comm. Sdis. (Monfcabn) 


4988 


523 


4631 


486 


43710 


237 


1866 


256 


25 




Munising Pub. Schs. 


5550 


365 


4664 


476 


33439 


509 


1080 


382 


21 


Lakeview Pub. Schs. (Macomb 


7007 


89 


6578 


77 


55429 


29 


2783 


164 


24 




Muskegon Heights Sch. Dist. 


7765 


42 


7059 


44 


44977 


186 


2714 


172 


22 


Lakeview Sch. Dist (Calhoun) 6329 


157 


5806 


147 


50279 


80 


3428 


118 


23 




Muskegon Sch. Dist. 


7523 


58 


7024 


47 


44864 


190 


7191 


38 


25 


Lakeville Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5676 


318 


5323 


260 


48471 


III 


2451 


192 


25 




N.l.C.E. Comm. Schs. 


6273 


169 


5764 


156 


41935 


304 


1569 


302 


20 


Lakewood Pub. Schs. 


5298 


453 


4930 


403 


39672 


383 


2859 


156 


21 




Napoleon Comm. Schs. 


5252 


470 


4821 


442 


42452 


283 


1576 


300 


22 


Lamphere Pub. Schs. 


8379 


24 


8270 


13 


57926 


12 


2368 


200 


22 




Negaunee Pub. Schs. 


5759 


277 


5460 


219 


40700 


351 


1666 


282 


20 


Lansiog Pub. Sch. Dist. 


7287 


70 


6922 


52 


48393 


M3 


20955 


5 


23 




New Buffalo Area Sch. Dist. 


7540 


56 


6704 


65 


40352 


363 


649 


457 


17 


Lapeer Comm. Schs. 


5384 


427 


5208 


301 


54116 


35 


7934 


33 


26 




New Haven Comm. Schs. 


6570 


131 


5318 


262 


42498 


279 


1121 


372 


27 


Lawrence Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5421 


410 


4792 


451 


40592 


356 


841 


428 


22 




New Lothrop Area Pub. Schs. 


5910 


232 


5325 


259 


46050 


160 


852 


426 


21 


Lawton Comm, Sch. Dist. 


5491 


383 


4976 


390 


39356 


395 


1195 


363 


22 




Newaygo Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5132 


499 


4343 


520 


43601 


241 


2818 


157 


23 


Leland Pub. Sch. Dist. 


6627 


122 


6449 


84 


44357 


213 


422 


492 


18 




Niles Coram. Sch. Dist. 


5998 


215 


5601 


189 


40869 


344 


4054 


97 


24 


Les Cheneaux Comm. Schs. 


6769 


105 


5668 


176 


34454 


497 


444 


490 


17 




North Adams Pub. Schs. 


5558 


361 


4301 


523 


30167 


531 


630 


460 


19 


Leslie Pub. Schs. 


5920 


230 


5327 


257 


44250 


•217 


1501 


315 


21 




North Branch Area Schs. 


5028 


515 


4695 


471 


47238 


137 : 


2478 


191 


25 


Lincoln Cons. Sch. Dist. 


5947 


223 


5368 


241 


47424 


135 


3810 


106 


26 




North Central Area Schs. 


5754 


282 


5118 


342 


34992 


485 


645 


458 


19 


Lincoln Park Pub. Schs. 


5940 


226 


5445 


220 


58686 


11 


5724 


57 


27 




North Dickinson County Sch. Dist 5660 


324 


5203 


302 


34667 


492 


519 


476 


18 


Linden Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5709 


306 


4848 


432 


44952 


188 


2717 


171 


25 




North Huron Sch. Disl. 


6018 


214 


5295 


270 


42154 


299 


716 


448 


21 


Litchfield Comm. Schs. 


5622 


334 


5367 


242 


36106 


469 


623 


462 


19 




North Muskegon Pub. Schs. 


6332 


156 


5395 


234 


40535 


358 


748 


443 


18 


Littlefield Pub. Sch. Dist, 


6144 


190 


5433 


225 


0 


553 


504 


482 


** 




Northport Pub. Sch. Dist. 


9726 


7 


8745 


7 


38056 


423 


287 


513 


13 


Livonia Pub. Schs. 


7255 


74 


6819 


57 


55783 


27 


17627 


6 


25 




Northview Pub. Sch. Dist. 


6243 


173 


5512 


208 


48183 


119 


3225 


130 


22 


Lowell Area Sch. Dist. 


5419 


412 


5364 


244 


45122 


181 


3423 


119 


23 




Northville Pub. Schs. 


7006 


90 


6599 


72 


54955 


30 


4507 


85 


22 


Ludington Area Sch. DisL 


6352 


154 


5736 


160 


43567 


246 


2719 


170 


21 




Northwest Sch. Disl. 


5095 


505 


4816 


443 


41367 


327 


3652 


109 


23 


Mackinac Island Pub. Schs. 


9318 


12 


7407 


28 


33813 


505 


101 


528 


12 




Norway-Vulcan Area Schs. 


4784 


536 


4212 


529 


42232 


294 


1093 


378 


24 


Mackinaw City Pub. Schs. 


7568 


51 


6406 


87 


40811 


346 


248 


516 


15 




Nottawa Comm. Sch. 


4725 


539 


3978 


535 


36805 


447 


222 


518 


19 


Madison Pub. Schs. (Oakland) 6105 


199 


5781 


154 


49484 


91 


2606 


183 


22 




Novi Comm. Sch. Dist. 


7381 


63 


6832 


56 


63159 


4 


4987 


71 


24 


Madison Sch. Dist (Lenawee) 


7368 


65 


6318 


94 


43404 


253 


675 


452 


20 




Oak Park Sch. Dist. 


7843 


38 


7135 


40 


43815 


233 


3368 


123 


25 


Mancelona Pub. Schs. 


61% 


185 


5388 


237 


35642 


475 


1036 


390 


21 




Oakridge Pub. Schs. 


5455 


401 


4884 


415 


43413 


252 


1926 


248 


24 


Manchester Comm. Schs. 


5991 


217 


5254 


283 


44770 


192 


1243 


352 


25 




Okemos Pub. Schs. 


7456 


62 


6776 


60 


46690 


145 


4326 


88 


20 


Manistee Area Pub. Schs. 


5126 


500 


4877 


422 


42497 


280 


2024 


240 


22 




Olivet Comm. Schs. 


5807 


264 


5231 


292 


38403 


411 


1276 


346 


21 


Manistique Area Schs. 


5658 


325 


5179 


318 


34979 


486 


1296 


341 


21 




Onaway Area Comm. Sch. Disk 


5137 


498 


4472 


509 


35555 


479 


1009 


399 


21 


Manton Cons. Schs. 


5706 


309 


5009 


373 


41054 


337 


954 


409 


20 




Oneida Twp. Sch. Dist. 3 


7811 


41 


3279 


541 


41003 


342 


23 


547 


18 


Maple Valley Sch. Dist. 


5013 


518 


4845 


434 


37875 


427 


1659 


287 


22 




Onekama Cons. Schs. 


6982 


92 


6553 


78 


48971 


101 


526 


475 


22 


Mar Lee Sch. Dist. 


4514 


544 


3317 


540 


45452 


170 


350 


502 


21 




Onsted Comm. Schs. 


5295 


454 


4661 


479 


39524 


389 


1710 


277 


22 


Marcellus Comm. Schs. 


5008 


520 


4638 


485 


34872 


489 


1106 


375 


22 




Ontonagon Area Schs. 


5874 


240 


5290 


273 


35644 


474 


776 


437 


20 


Marenisco Sch. Dist. 


8973 


17 


8153 


14 


33723 


506 


117 


526 


II 




Orchard View Schs. 


6543 


132 


5914 


131 


44567 


201 


2793 


161 


22 


Marion Pub. Schs. 


5238 


474 


4664 


475 


342% 


499 


859 


423 


21 




Osceola Twp. Sch. Dist. 


5206 


484 


4772 


459 


36368 


458 


307 


510 


18 


Marlene Comm, Schs. 


5486 


386 


5001 


377 


41778 


312 


1469 


321 


23 




Oscoda Area Schs. 


5759 


278 


5024 


367 


45445 


171 


2351 


206 


26 


Marquette Area Sch. Dist. 


5477 


388 


4994 


385 


42429 


285 


4719 


78 


22 




Otsego Pub. Schs. 


5397 


422 


4563 


495 


39643 


•385 


2448 


193 


22 


Marshall Pub. Schs. 


5801 


267 


5496 


210 


45134 


180 


2543 


189 


21 




Ovid Elsie Area Schs. 


5587 


348 


4811 


447 


41 167 


333 


1838 


258 


22 


Martin Pub. Schs. 


5405 


417 


5161 


326 


36130 


468 


859 


424 


19 




Owendale Gagetown Area Schs. 63 1 9 


158 


5292 


272 


29854 


533 


319 


507 


18 


Marysville Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5275 


461 


4910 


409 


48044 


121 


2500 


190 


24 




Owosso Pub. Schs. 


5184 


489 


4905 


411 


44333 


214 


4628 


81 


23 


Mason Cons. Schs. (Monroe) 


5395 


423 


4988 


388 


44413 


207 


1673 


279 


23 




Oxford Area Comm. Sch. Dist 


6108 


198 


5798 


149 


44572 


200 


3100 


140 


22 


Mason County Centra! Sch. Dist. 5608 


339 


4954 


393 


43834 


232 


1789 


267 


25 




Palo Comm. Sch. Dist. 


4653 


540 


4182 


531 


45012 


184 


265 


515 


19 


Mason County Eastern Sch. Dist 


5878 


238 


4815 


444 


39905 


374 


663 


455 


23 




Parchment Sch. Dist. 


6371 


153 


5988 


122 


40724 


350 


2346 


208 


21 


Mason Pub. Schs. (Ingham) 


6059 


209 


5647 


183 


50747 


69 


3420 


120 


23 




Paw Paw Pub. Sch. Dist. 


4913 


530 


4622 


488 


42858 


269 


2225 


222 


23 


Mattawan Cons Sch. Dist. 


4643 


541 


4289 


524 


41830 


308 


2971 


146 


23 




Peck Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5074 


509 


4610 


489 


35755 


471 


585 


466 


22 


Vlayville Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5667 


321 


5244 


288 


42434 


284 


1312 


339 


23 




Pellston Pub. Sch. Dist. 


6063 


206 


5665 


177 


36778 


450 


743 


445 


19 


VfcBain Rural Agric. Sch. 


5499 


380 


4876 


423 


35726 


472 


1067 


386 


22 




Pennfield Sch. DisL 


6286 


167 


5231 


293 


45309 


177 


1765 


272 


21 


4dvindate-Nortwn Allen Park Sch*. 


7615 


47 


6244 


102 


51516 


57 


2290 


215 


24 




Pentwaler Pub. Sch. Dist. 


6793 


104 


5561 


196 


36326 


459 


408 


495 


18 


Memphis Comm. Schs. 


5587 


347 


5120 


341 


40612 


355 


1009 


398 


20 




Peny Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5550 


364 


5398 


232 


44847 


191 


1924 


249 


21 


Mendon Comm. Sch. Disl. 


5488 


384 


4902 


413 


35132 


483 


723 


447 


19 




Petoskey Pub- Schs. 


5923 


229 


5380 


238 


46718 


144 


2815 


158 


23 


Menominee Area Pub. Schs. 


5293 


455 


4903 


412 


38171 


419 


2406 


1% 


20 




Pfcwarao Westphalia Comm. Schs. 6189 


187 


5531 


204 


43529 


248 


632 


459 


19 


Meridii “ * ^ 


5746 


288 


5472 


216 


43054 


263 


1664 


283 


22 


r 


^ Pickford Pub. Schs. 


6238 


176 


4881 


420 


31325 


525 


529 


474 


18 


“cd \ r i 


5567 


358 


4995 


384 


41350 


328 


1071 


384 


23 




/ Pinckney Comm. Schs. 


5172 


493 


4755 


462 


46846 


142 


4178 


93 


25 
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FINANCIAL DATA 



Total 

revenue 

District Name per pupil 


Rank 


Currenl 
operating 
expenditure 
per pupil 


Rank 


Average 
salary per 
teacher 


Rank 


State aid 
members 


Rank 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Iota! 

revenue 

District Name per pupil 


Rank 


Current 
operating 
expenditure 
per pupil 


Rank 


Average 
salary per 
teacher 


Rank 


Stale aid 
members 


Rank 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Pinconning Area Schs. 


5904 


233 


5303 


267 


42854 


270 


2271 


219 


23 


Swan Valley Sch. Dist. 5530 


370 


5079 


349 


39376 


393 


1671 


281 


20 


Pine River Area Schs. 


5700 


312 


5053 


356 


39520 


390 


1416 


329 


22 


Swartz Creek Comm. Schs. 5646 


327 


5608 


186 


49441 


92 


4187 


92 


21 


Pit i> ford Area Schs. 


5524 


371 


5170 


321 


43772 


236 


845 


427 


21 


Tahquamenon Area Schs. 5411 


415 


5054 


355 


39357 


394 


1276 


345 


22 


Plninwell Comm. Schs. 


5953 


219 


5374 


240 


42989 


266 


2643 


179 


22 


Tawas Area Schs. 5013 


517 


4493 


506 


42155 


298 


1795 


264 


24 


Plymouth Canion Comm. Schs. 


6079 


204 


5896 


135 


56590 


22 


15580 


7 


24 


Taylor Sch. Dist. 6913 


96 


6581 


74 


50679 


72 


11742 


19 


24 


Pontiac Sch. DisL 


6826 


102 


5927 


128 


48876 


102 


12657 


14 


28 


Tecumseh Pub. Schs. 5632 


332 


4881 


419 


49262 


97 


3122 


138 


26 


Port Hope Comm. Schs. 


8852 


19 


7054 


45 


34551 


495 


146 


524 


15 


Tekonsha Comm. Schs. 7552 


54 


5389 


236 


33533 


508 


447 


488 


15 


Port Huron Area Sch. Dist. 


5893 


234 


5545 


200 


46100 


159 


12615 


15 


24 


Thoraapple Kellogg Sch. Dist 5709 


307 


5193 


310 


44057 


225 


2587 


186 


22 


Portage Pub. Schs. 


5808 


262 


5654 


179 


42684 


274 


8697 


30 


20 


Three Rivers Comm. Schs. 5728 


297 


5357 


247 


41030 


338 


2966 


147 


22 


Portland Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5592 


344 


5024 


368 


46280 


153 


1895 


253 


22 


Traverse City Area Pub. Schs. 5536 


368 


5088 


347 


40037 


370 


11123 


21 


22 


Posen Cons. Sch. Dist. 


5724 


300 


5310 


264 


38300 


414 


370 


500 


19 


Trenton Pub. Schs. 7646 


45 


6930 


51 


59850 


8 


3180 


132 


21 


PouerviUe Pub. Schs. 


6025 


212 


5351 


250 


43049 


264 


1007 


400 


20 


Tri County Area Schs. 5094 


506 


4641 


483 


44092 


222 


2168 


228 


24 


Powell Twp. Sch. Dist. 


8174 


27 


5900 


134 


41169 


331 


120 


525 


15 


Troy Sch. Dist. 8257 


25 


7414 


27 


64160 


3 


12291 


16 


21 


Quincy Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5094 


508 


4552 


496 


40511 


360 


1474 


320 


21 


Ubly Comm. Schs. 4769 


538 


4241 


526 


40200 


367 


940 


412 


24 


Rapid River Pub. Schs. 


5833 


254 


5191 


313 


38185 


418 


549 


471 


20 


Union City Comm. Sch. Dist. 6209 


181 


4829 


439 


43795 


234 


1386 


330 


22 


Ravenna Pub. Schs. 


5417 


413 


4766 


460 


40668 


354 


1264 


348 


23 


Union vilk Sebewaing Area Sch. Dia. 5548 


366 


5151 


329 


41446 


326 


937 


413 


22 


Reading Comm. Schs. 


5141 


497 


4777 


457 


39316 


396 


1051 


388 


22 


Utica Comm. Schs. 6210 


180 


5859 


140 


56228 


25 


25226 


4 


24 


Redford Union Sch. Disi. 


5942 


224 


5198 


305 


44714 


194 


5466 


60 


26 


Van Buren Pub. Schs. 6448 


145 


6265 


99 


50873 


67 


6097 


50 


24 


Reed City Area Pub. Schs. 


5021 


516 


4509 


501 


38941 


403 


2225 


22.3 


23 


Van Dyke Pub. Schs. 7665 


44 


6721 


62 


46427 


150 


4517 


84 


23 


Reese Pub. Schs. 


5365 


429 


5003 


376 


39825 


378 


1095 


377 


22 


Vanderbilt Area Sch. 5867 


244 


4999 


380 


32500 


516 


333 


504 


20 


Reeths Puffer Schs. 


5937 


228 


5525 


205 


39758 


380 


4405 


87 


20 


Vandercook Lake Pub. Schs. 5227 


477 


4655 


480 


44583 


199 


995 


403 


24 


Republic Michigamme Schs. 


8533 


21 


7454 


.26 


31951 


519 


228 


517 


13 


Vassal Pub. Schs. 5574 


352 


5100 


344 


37228 


439 


1885 


255 


21 


Richmond Comm. Schs. 


5554 


362 


5181 


317 


51031 


66 


1774 


270 


27 


Verona Twp. Sch. Dist. IF 3845 


553 


2399 


550 


34000 


503 


32 


544 


21 


River Rouge Sch. Dist. 


8459 


22 


7811 


21 


47711 


129 


2358 


202 


18 


Vextaburg Comm. Schs. 5351 


433 


4843 


435 


36168 


465 


757 


441 


20 


River Valiev Sch. Dist, 


6344 


155 


5834 


142 


38348 


412 


1386 


331 


17 


Vicksburg Comm. Schs. 5354 


431 


5142 


333 


36955 


444 


2636 


ISO 


22 


Riverview Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6922 


95 


6358 


90 


56300 


23 


2062 


237 


23 


Wakefield Twp. Sch. Dist 5837 


252 


5303 


266 


0 


552 


440 


491 


** 


Rochester Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6889 


98 


6428 


85 


50396 


77 


12692 


13 


23 


Waldron Area Schs. 5878 


239 


5493 


211 


34901 


488 


481 


485 


20 


Rockford Pub. Schs. 


5621 


335 


5028 


366 


44625 


196 


6535 


45 


23 


WalknviBe Rural Comm. Sch. Dist. 5043 


512 


4061 


533 


36092 


470 


513 


477 


23 


Rogers City Area Schs. 


4804 


535 


4303 


522 


36140 


467 


935 


414 


21 


Walled Lake Cons. Sch. Dist. 7741 


43 


7343 


33 


51657 


54 


12245 


17 


21 


Romeo Comm. Schs. 


6318 


159 


5782 


153 


42314 


292 


4784 


77 


20 


Warren Cons. Schs. 8679 


20 


8026 


18 


61617 


5 


13877 


11 . 


24 


Romulus Comm. Schs. 


8035 


32 


7243 


35 


67850 


1 


4075 


96 


30 


Warren Woods Pub. Schs. 7252 


75 


6879 


54 


49889 


86 


2804 


159 


23 


Roseville Comm. Schs. 


6530 


134 


6245 


101 


46786 


143 


6337 


46 


22 


Waterford Sch. Dist. 6440 


146 


6272 


98 


49174 


98 


11109 


22 


24 


Roxand Twp. Sch. Dist. #12 


4286 


548 


3220 


542 


0 


554 


11 


553 


** 


Waiersmect Twp. Sch. Dist. 10887 


3 


8128 


16 


404 3 8 


361 


207 


519 


13 


Royal Oak Sch. Disc 


9106 


16 


8557 


10 


59655 


9 


7434 


36 


20 


Watervliet Sch. Dist. 5582 


351 


5038 


363 


36147 


466 


1309 


340 


20 


Rudyard Area Schs. 


5195 


486 


4815 


445 


37572 


434 


1289 


342 


23 


Waverly Comm. Schs. 8016 


33 


7754 


22 


49623 


89 


3248 


129 


19 


Saginaw Sch. DisL 


7346 


68 


6578 


76 


47446 


134 


13545 


12 


25 


Wayland Union Schs. 5301 


451 


4916 


407 


36614 


455 


3035 


143 


22 


Saginaw Twp. Comm. Sch, 


5582 


350 


5234 


290 


52832 


44 


4907 


72 


25 


Wayne-Wesibnd Comm. Sch. Dist 667 1 


119 


6078 


111 


48320 


115 


15221 


9 


24 


Saline Area Sch. Dist. 


6199 


184 


5765 


155 


54199 


34 


4084 


95 


23 


Webberville Coram. Schs. 5715 


303 


5597 


190 


45969 


162 


822 


432 


24 


Sand Creek Comm. Schs. 


5868 


243 


5429 


226 


43913 


228 


943 


411 


20 


Wells Twp. Sch. Dist. 6 1 90 


186 


5829 


143 


31328 


524 


67 


536 


12 


Sandusky Comm. Sch. Dist. 


5183 


491 


4969 


392 


42205 


296 


1505 


314 


22 


West Bloomfield Sch. .Dist. 7499 


59 


7366 


31 


56152 


26 


5790 


55 


20 


Saranac Comm. Schs. 


4981 


524 


4753 


463 


42039 


303 


1272 


347 


23 


West Branch-Rose City Area Schs. 5272 


462 


4823 


441 


36833 


446 


2934 


151 


23 


Saugatuck Pub. Schs. 


7573 


50 


6612 


71 


42386 


288 


697 


451 


18 


West Iron County Sch. Disk 6306 


164 


5550 


198 


32728 


515 


1514 


311 


20 


Sault Sle Marie Area Schs. 


5760 


276 


5343 


253 


36681 


454 


3128 


137 


22 


West Ottawa Pub. Sch. Dist. 5658 


326 


5335 


255 


42570 


277 


6223 


48 


22 


Schoolcraft Comm. Schs. 


5473 


389 


5021 


371 


36795 


448 


1091 


380 


20 


Western Sch. DisL 6265 


170 


5248 


286 


42829 


272 


2380 


199 


■23 


Shelby Pub. Schs. 


6074 


205 


4811 


446 


43282 


257 


1895 


252 


25 


Westwood Comm. Schs. 7209 


79 


6378 


88 


56942 


17 


2293 


214 


25 


Shepherd Pub. Sch. Dist. 


5783 


272 


5219 


296 


43891 


230 


1901 


250 


21 


Westwood Heights Sch. Dist. 6577 


129 


5959 


126 


41083 


335 


1182 


367 


22 


Sigel Twp. Sch. Dist. 3F 


4300 


546 


2608 


548 


21240 


548 


29 


546 


10 


White Cloud Pub. Schs. 5729 


296 


5191 


312 


40669 


353 


1606 


299 


22 


Sigel Twp. Sch. Dist. 6 


5980 


218 


3523 


539 


28350 


540 


16 


550 


13 


White Pigeon Comm. Sdi. DisL 5000 


522 


4538 


497 


31551 


521 


1181 


368 


20 


Sigel Twp. Sch. Dist. 4F 


4810 


534 


3755 


537 


26462 


543 


14 


551 


14 


While Pine Sch. Dist. 7843 


37 


7052 


46 


36296 


461 


192 


520 


14 


Sodus Twp. Sch. DisL 5 


4268 


549 


2827 


546 


37687 


431 


89 


530 


22 


Whitefish Schs. 10573 


5 


8695 


8 


29570 


534 


82 


531 


11 


South Haven Pub. Schs. 


5299 


452 


4861 


428 


38241 


417 


2784 


163 


24 


Whiteford Agric. Sch. Dist. 5834 


253 


4991 


387 


43403 


254 


764 


440 


21 


South Lake Schs. 


7903 


34 


6705 


64 


51271 


61 


2320 


213 


24 


Whitehall Sch. Dist. 6240 


174 


5189 


315 


41610 


321 


2126 


231 


22 


South Lyon Comm, Schs. 


5568 


356 


5135 


335 


48451 


112 


5007 


69 


26 


Whitmore Lake Pub. Sch. Dist. 5858 


247 


58% 


136 


43460 


251 


1207 


359 


23 


South Redford Sch. Dist. 


6706 


110 


6329 


93 


49324 


95 


3404 


121 


23 


Whittonoie Prescott Ana Sch Dist 5566 


359 


4950 


396 


36988 


442 


1536 


307 


24 


Southfield Pub. Sch. Dist. 


9701 


8 


9539 


4 


64373 


2 


9235 


28 


19 


Williamston Comm. Schs. 5826 


257 


5656 


178 


44908 


189 


1794 


265 


22 


Southgate Comm. Sch. Dist. 


6227 


178 


5913 


132 


51137 


64 


4446 


86 


25 


Willow Run Comm. Schs. 7281 


71 


7071 


43 


43558 


247 


3608 


110 


22 


Sparta Area Schs. 


5245 


473 


4778 


456 


46117 


158 


3484 


116 


22 


Wolverine Comm. Sch. Dist, 5522 


372 


4908 


410 


32999 


512 


382 


499 


19 


Spring Lake Pub. Schs, 


5808 


261 


5263 


279 


42601 


276 


2004 


242 


22 


Woodbaven Sch. Dist. 6460 


144 


6147 


107 


56229 


24 


4645 


80 


23 


Springport Pub. Schs, 


5395 


424 


5000 


378 


39994 


372 


1080 


381 


22 


Wyandotte Sch. Dist. 5384 


426 


5406 


231 


57761 


13 


4863 


73 


26 


St Charles Comm. Schs. 


5622 


333 


5319 


26! 


42481 


282 


1284 


343 


?1 


Wyoming Pub. Schs. 6523 


135 


5811 


145 


49940 


84 


6141 


49 


22 


St Ignace Area Schs. 


6092 


201 


5709 


169 


34508 


496 


839 


429 


19 


Yale Pub. Schs. 5430 


408 


5005 


375 


43905 


229 


2004 


241 


24 


St Johns Pub. Schs. 


5676 


319 


5354 


249 


43505 


249 


3330 


126 


23 


Ypsilanli Sch. Disi. 7371 


64 


6998 


49 


56640 


21 


4989 


70 


25 


St Joseph Pub. Schs. 


b0?0 


211 


5603 


187 


44056 


226 


2671 


177 


19 


Zeeland Pub. Schs. 5512 


375 


4972 


391 


41801 


310 


3976 


100 


22 


St Louis Pub. Schs. 


6044 


210 


5163 


324 


45775 


165 


1496 


316 


25 




















Siandish Sterling Comm. Sch. Dist 


. 5171 


494 


4393 


515 


44549 


202 


2198 


226 


26 




















Stanton Twp. Pub. Schs, 


4247 


550 


3170 


544 


35586 


477 


307 


509 


19 




















Stephenson Area Pub. Schs. 


5218 


479 


4508 


502 


35415 


482 


1091 


379 


22 




















Stockbridge Comm. Schs. 


5730 


295 


5157 


327 


42675 


275 


1784 


268 


24 


q o 


















Sturgis Pub. Schs. 


5429 


409 


4826 


440 


41882 


306 


3061 


141 


22 


o a 


















Summerfield Sch. Dist. 


5276 


459 


4850 


431 


42375 


289 


903 


417 


21 




















^ al Schs. 


6585 


127 


5918 


129 


32930 


513 


447 


489 


19 




















rni b. sch. Dist. 


5260 


463 


5070 


351 


39031 


402 


1001 


401 


20 
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